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OLD FRENCH BORROWED WORDS IN THE OLD 
SPANISH OF THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE Cid, Berceo’s Poems, THE Alexandre AND 
Fernan Gonszdlez 


I.—INTRODUCTION 


1. Arabic and Germanic loan-words in Old Spanish—tIn the 
field of borrowed words in Old Spanish it has been the Oriental— 
particularly the Arabic—and the Germanic which have first espe- 
cially attracted the interest and stimulated the investigation of 
scholars. Aside from older works and sources,’ we have two well- 


1 Of these the most important follow: 

Pedro de Alcala, Vocabulista arévigo en letra castellana, Granada, 1505. 
Edited, Gottingen, 1883, by P. de Lagarde. 

Francisco Lépez Tamarid, Compendio de algunos vocablos ardbigos intro- 
ducidos en la lengua gastellana, recopilados por F. L. T. See Catalog of the 
British Museum. 

Cobarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1611. 

Francisco Martinez Marina, Catdlogo de algunas voces castellanas, pura- 
mente aradbigas 6 derivadas de la lengua griega, y de los idiomas orientales, 
pero introducidas en Espajia por los arabes. Memorias de la real academia de 
la historia, vol. iv. : 

Hammer-Purgstall, Uber die arabischen Wérter im Spanischen, in Sitzsungs- 
berichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, 1854, xiv, pp. 
87-132. 

Celestino Schiapparelli, Vocabulista in arabico, Florence, 1871. 

R. P. A. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, Leyden, 1881, contain- 
ing in the preface, pp. v-xv, a discussion of sources and in the list of authors 
quoted a considerable bibliography. 

Marcel Devic, Dictionnaire étymologique des mots d'origine orientale, in 
E. Littré’s Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise, Paris, 1887. 
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known preéminent treatises on oriental loan-words in Spanish, 
namely :—R. P. A. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots 
espagnols et portugais dérivés de l'arabe, Leyden and Paris, 1869 
and Leopoldo de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario de las palabras es- 
paiiolas de origen oriental, Granada, 1886.* The former of these, 
the most authoritative treatment of the subject, is much supple- 
mented by the latter; each contains a discussion of the reproduction 
of the various Arabic sounds in Spanish. G. Baist’s article, Die 
arabischen Laute im Spanischen, R. F. iv, pp. 345-422, treating 
aspirates, gutturals, and sibilants, is the most extensive accurate 
treatment of this aspect of the problem.* On the Germanic in Old 
Spanish we have only M. Goldschmidt, Zur Kritik der altgerman- 
ischen Elemente im Spanischen, Lingen, 1867, a discussion of the 
phonological results of Germanic sounds transferred to Old Spanish. 
This article, however, is much supplemented directly and indirectly 
by J. Briich, Der Einfluss der germanischen Sprachen auf das V'ul- 
garlatein, Heidelberg, 1913, which incidentally contains much re- 
garding the mutual indebtedness of the Romance languages; it is 
further so supplemented by the earlier work of T. Braune, Neue 
Beitrige zur Kenntnis einiger romanischen Worter deutscher Her- 


Joao de Sousa, Vestigios da lingoa ardbica em Portugal, 1780, reprinted 
1830, with additions of Caetano Lopes de Moura. 

Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidario das palavras, termos, et 
frases que em Portugal antiguamente se usarao e que hoje regularmente se 
ignorao, Lisbon, 1798. 

These are all mentioned and discussed in G. Baist’s review of Eguilaz y 
Yanguas’ Glosario, see below, §I, or in his introduction to Die arabischen Laute 
im Spanischen, see below, $I, or in Dozy and Engelmann’s Glossaire, see 
below, § I. 

2 Reviewed by Charles Defrémery, Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1869, 6° série, 
xiii, pp. 518-538. 

Cf. also W. H. Engelmann’s first edition of the Glossaire, 1861, and reviews 
by C. Defrémery, Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1862, 5° série, xix, pp. 82-96, and by 
M. J. Miiller, Die aus dem Arabischen in das Spanische tibergegangenen Worter 
in Sitsungsberichte der kéniglichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Munich, 1861, ii, pp. 95-115, and by K. A. F. Mahn, Etymologische Untersuch- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der romanischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1863, pp. 143 and 
following. 

8 Reviewed by G. Baist, Z. R. P., xiv, pp. 223 and following. 

4Cf. also Christian Seybold, Die arabische Sprache in den romanischen 
Léndern, Grober’s, Grundriss, Strassburg, 2d edition, 1904-1906, i?, pp. 515 
and following. 
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kunft, Z. R. P. xviii, pp. 523-531; xix, pp. 348-369; xx, pp. 351- 
372; xxi, pp. 213-224; xxii, pp. 197-216; 1894-1808, a series of 
lists and discussions of Romance words of Germanic origin; and 
finally, also by M. Goldschmidt, Germanisches Kriegswesen im 
Spiegel des romanischen Lehnwortes, in Beitrige zur romanischen 
und englischen Philologie, Festgabe fiir W. Forster, Halle, 1902, 
pp. 49-68, containing a list of Germanic words and their Romance 
reflexes.® 

2. Work already done on Old French loan-words in Old Spanish. 
—To Provencal and Old French borrowed words in Spanish no 
special treatise has as yet been devoted. However, incidentally, 
in more general works increasingly greater attention has been given 
to the indebtedness of the Romance languages to one another in 
general and of Spanish to Provengal and Old French in particular. 
Thus W. Meyer-Liibke, in his Romanisches Etymologisches Wo6r- 
terbuch, Heidelberg, 1911 and following, directs more attention to 
this feature than his predecessors, e. g., F. Diez, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, 4th edition, Bonn, 1878, 
and G. Korting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, 3d edition, 
Paderborn, 1907. J. Briich, op. cit., §1, gives much consideration 
to the interchange of words between the Romance languages.’ 
Something on the question may also be gleaned from M. Gold- 
schmidt, Germanisches Kriegswesen u. s. w., op. cit., $1. Many 
others* also have been interested incidentally or indirectly in the 
subject. 

3. Spanish grammarians on the contribution of Old French to 
the Old Spanish language. Scope of the subject—This lack of a 
work dealing directly with Old French words in Old Spanish is not, 

5 For dialects and their contribution to Spanish see among others the fol- 
lowing: G. Baist, Grdbér’s Grundriss, Strassburg, 1904-1906, i, pp. 880, 881, 
where lists of works on the various dialects are given —E. Staaff, Etude sur 
Vancien dialecte léonais, Uppsala and Leipzig, 1907. In this work, pp. 173-176, 
are discussed the previous works on Leonese—E. J. Simonet, Glosario de las 
voces ibéricas y latinas usadas entre los mozérabes, Madrid, 1888. 

6 We might except Rafael Maria Baralt, Diccionario de galicismos, Madrid, 
1855 and 1890, conceived, however, solely in the interest of purism. Reviewed 
by H. Peseux-Richard, Rev. Hisp., iv, pp. 31-44. A special work on Italian loan- 
words in Spanish is also lacking. 


7 See in particular pp. 22, 23, 30, 201. 
8 For such see references in Part II. 
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of course, because Spanish grammarians have failed to observe the 
influence of the Old French and Provengal languages on Old Span- 
ish. P. Forster°—not to go further back—calls attention to the 
French linguistic contribution to Spanish. G. Baist says :'° 


In der zweiten Halfte des 11. Jahrhunderts gewinnt Frankreich 
bestimmenden Einfluss auf die Kirche und das gesamte geistige 
Leben. Monche und Krieger wandern ein, der Spielmann, der 
Troubadour, der Kunstler folgen und der Kaufmann zieht hinaus 
nach Cahors, wie der Prediger sagt, um den Wucher zu lernen. Die 
Masse der damals zugefiihrten Worte ist eine gewaltige, aus den 
niedersten wie den hochsten Begriffsspharen. Und zwar wiegt 
zunachst, was bisher tibersehen worden ist, das Provenzalische vor, 
vom 13. und 14. Jahrhundert allerdings das Franzdsische. Im 16. 
Jahrhundert macht sich die Verbindung mit Italien geltend. Seit 
der 2. Halfte des 18. bis heute ist die Einwirkung des Franzosischen 
starker als jemals im Mittelalter. Dem Catalanischen und Portu- 
giesischen gegentiber hat sich das Castilische ziemlich abschliessend 
verhalten. 

And in another place" he says: 

Nicht immer lasst sich mit Sicherheit scheiden, aber die Mehr- 
zahl der im Castilischen vorhandenen Germanismen ist im I1.—13. 
Jahrh. aus Frankreich gekommen. . 

These views are cited by F. Hanssen'* who in his grammar 
makes no other reference to Old French influence in Spanish—and 
in part by J. Britch.* A. Zauner’* observes the French and 
Provengal contribution to Spanish, mentioning in particular the 
Renaissance period. R. Menéndez Pidal,’® while putting less em- 
phasis on the earliest period (i. e., the eleventh and following cen- 
turies), calls attention rather to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries and to the eighteenth and subsequent centuries as 
periods of French influence. It will be seen, therefore, that in the 
opinion of students of the Old Spanish language there were three 

® Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, p. 163, § 230. 

10 Gréber’s Grundriss, 1904-1906, i, p. 883, Wortschatz, § 6. 

11 Grober’s Grundriss, 1904-1906, i, p. 882, Wortschatz, § 4. 

12F,. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, 
chap. iii, §§ 11 and 13. 

13 Op. cit., p. 23. 

14A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1908, p. 9. 

15 R, Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental de la graméatica histérica espaiola, 
Madrid, 2d edition, 1905, § 45, p. 20. 
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periods of strong French influence, viz. :—the earliest period in the 
eleventh and following centuries, the Renaissance period in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the more modern period in 
the eighteenth and subsequent centuries. 

4. Scope of the present study.—A treatment of French loan- 
words in Spanish, therefore, if complete, would include both North 
French and Provencal words and extend from the earliest use of 
Spanish as a separate Romance tongue till the present, considering 
in particular three periods of the greatest intensity of French influ- 
ence. The definitive accomplishment of a work of such broad and 
comprehensive scope necessarily presupposes the previous finishing 
of a large amount of preliminary work in the publication of manu- 
scripts, the treatment of dialects, and the like. So much of this, 
however, yet remains to be done that it is necessary to divide the 
subject and direct the attention to one of the parts of the field. To 
accomplish the study of one of these small portions of the field is the 
object of this investigation. It seemed most natural first to deter- 
mine, if possible, the extent of French influence at the end of the 
first period of influence in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
toward the end of which time the Spanish epic had reached the 
completion of its development and furnishes us with literary docu- 
ments as a basis of investigation. In particular we have investi- 
gated the extent of the introduction of borrowed words into the 
vocabulary of the Cid, Berceo’s poems, the Alexandre, and the poem 
of Ferndn Gonzdlez. 

5. Old French words and not Provencal words are the subject 
of this investigation—Furthermore, it is not the intention of the 
author of this investigation to discuss here words clearly of Proven- 
¢al origin and he has included in the list (Part I1) only such words 
of Provencal origin as may be either from Provencal or from Old 
French. There are quite a large number of these words, for (as A. 
Zauner notes'®) it is not always possible’* to determine whether a 
word came to Spanish from North France or from Provence. G. 
Baist points out'® that in the early period the Provencal predomi- 


16 A. Zauner, op. cit., p. 9. 
17 Specifically it is not possible when the word in question contains only 
such sounds as develop in the same way in French as in Provencal or in so 
nearly the same way as to produce the same result when transferred to Old 
Spanish. Semantic considerations sometimes solve the question here however. 
18 Gréber’s Grundriss, 2d edition, 1904-1906, i, 883, see § 3, above. 
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nated, and doubtless the majority of words in the works here con- 
sidered of such nature as to derive either from Provencal or from 
Old French came from the former and were words adopted through 
the intercourse of two territorially contiguous peoples.'® However, 
historical evidence supports us in expecting a considerable French 
influence” and it is the aim of this investigation to help define this 
influence by showing definitely how large a number of words of 
North French origin is contained in the works under consideration. 

6. Means of detecting borrowed words.—Before proceeding to 
the examination of the individual words it might be well to resume 
here the means of detecting loan-words, considering especially those 
aspects of the general principles which particularly concern Old 
French loan-words in Old Spanish. Broadly speaking, a borrowed 
word will reveal itself (1) by its phonological peculiarities, (2) by 
its semantic features, or (3) through its historical or, sociological 
content. We shall therefore proceed to consider these three criteria, 
with references to the Old French words in Old Spanish. 

7. Phonology as a means of detecting borrowed words.—As re- 
gards the first of these considerations, a word adopted by one lan- 
guage from an allied language—as in the present case by one 
Romance language from another Romance language—will betray its 
foreign origin either because (1) it shows no sound development 
where it would do so if it were native; or (2) it shows sound de- 
velopment where it would not if it were native; or (3) it shows 
sound development other than it would if it were native. Thus, 


(1) there was no development in a part of the word** where 
there would have been in a native word, in the following :—apres, 
argent, baxel, cipres, colpe, enclin, fol, novel, percha, plaza, pluia, 
preste, son, tost, etc. ; 


19 Thus the large number of reflexes of O. Fr. or Prov. “age” in O. Sp. 
make it probable that these came in early from neighboring territory (4. e., 
Provence) by intercourse of the two peoples. Lenguage and the frequently 
occurring omenage must have come from Prov. and not from O. Fr. The Cid 
has no -adgo, -azsgo < Lat. -dticum and, as R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Gram., 
p. 24224) points out, “age” is the only reflex represented from this Lat. suffix. 
It is even possible that “age” had early become so common in O. Sp. that new 
words were formed with this suffix which did not come from Fr. or Prov. Cf. 
for example Sp. ospedaje, which has no corresponding form in Prov. or O. Fr. 

20 See below, § 11. 

21 The part of the word referred to in (1), (2), and (3) is italicized. 
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(2) there was development in a part of the word where there 
would have been none in a native word, in the following :—der- 
ranjar, desmayar, facha, fachon, fontayna, ligero, saia, sergenta, 
etc. ; 

(3) there was in a part of the word development other than 
there would have been in a native word, in the following :—numer- 
ous nouns in -age, baxel, barel, domaje, gambar, gento, manjar, 
mantel, menge, novel, pendon, percha, tacha, etc. 

8. Phonological considerations in words of Germanic origin.— 
In regard to words of Germanic origin we are further helped on 
the phonological side in discovering Old French loan-words in Old 
Spanish by the Germanic dialects and their phonological features. 
We know” that Gothic and Svevian alone contributed to Spanish; 
Gothic and Burgundian to Provencal; Gothic and Langobard to 
Italian; Frankish, Old Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and Old 
High German to French. It is therefore clear that any Romance 
language which reflects in a word of Germanic origin any dialect 
other than that from which it drew directly must have borrowed the 
word, and probably from another Romance language.** Thus in 
Old Spanish any words of Frankish, Old Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Old 
English, or Old High German origin, e. g., botar, adobar, barnax, 
baron, bofordo, bofordar, bote, fardido, fonta, gab, gabar, losen- 
gero, rota, etc., may be assumed to come from Old French. 

9. Semasiology: Germanic words.—In regard to semasiological 
matters we are further aided in a few instances with reference to 
words of Germanic origin by a principle (stated and exemplified by 
J. Briich)** to the effect that a Germanic term having in one Ro- 

22, W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachen, 
Heidelberg, 2d. edition, 1909, §§ 43-47. F. Mackel, Die germanischen Elemente 
in der franzésischen und provensalischen Sprachen, in Frz. St., vi, p. 6. F. 
Kluge, Romanen und Germanen in ihren Wechselbesichungen, in Grodber’s 
Grundriss, 2d edition, i, pp. 408 ff. 

23 J. Briich (op. cit., pp. 19 and following) claims that some Germ. words 
of non-Gothic origin entered the Vulgar Latin and thence came to the Romance 
countries including Spain. He admits (p. 88) that some of the words there 
assumed thus to have entered Vulgar Latin may have passed from Germanic 
to French and thence to the other Romance languages. In some cases it is im- 
possible to tell in which of the two ways the word came into the Spanish. 
Phonological or semantic reasons sometimes decide. The probabilities are dis- 
cussed under the individual words in Part IT. 


24J. Briich, op. cit., p. 37, who cites also W. Bruckner, Z. R. P., xxiv, 70, 
A?, and G. Baist, Z. R. P., xxxii, 37. 
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mance language its original meaning and in addition a derived 
meaning, and only the latter meaning in another Romance language, 
may safely be said to be a loan-word in the second Romance lan- 
guage from the first Romance language. It is in accordance with 
this principle that J. Briich ascribes Old Spanish adobar, ‘to pre- 
pare,’ etc., to Old French adober (< dubban, ‘to strike’) ‘to strike,’ 
and “ adobar a chevalier,” ‘to knight,’ ‘to prepare.’ 

10. Semasiology: Restricted use of a word.—A second consid- 
eration in the realm of semantics is the significance of the confining 
of a given word (a) to limited use in general, (b) to a special 
sphere of thought, or (c) to a particular phrase. This restriction 
in the use of a word is sometimes to be explained by the assumption 
of borrowing from a foreign language. Thus J. Briich, G. Baist, 
and W. Meyer-Liibke” cite alna, arrearse (and other words from 
the same root), de rendon and de rondon, bruno, blanco, blondo, etc., 
as examples of this principle. All these words variously limited in 
their use show themselves thereby not to be native in Spanish, as is 
demonstrated by the scholars above-mentioned. Desdennar, girofre, 
justar, par and others (cf. Part II, s. vv.) would also seem to illus- 
trate this principle. 

11. Historical and social conditions as an aid in detecting loan- 
qwords.—Lastly, we have historical and social considerations, which 
often aid in tracing the original source of a word. We know of the 
priority of development of feudalism in France ;?° we know of the 
Cluny reform*’ and its widespread influence; we know of the popu- 
larity among the French of the pilgrimage to the sanctuary of San- 
tiago de Compostela ;?* we know of expeditions of North French 
knights,” first against the Spaniards and later to aid the Spaniards 
against the Moors, and of the settlement of these knights in Spanish 

25 J. Briich, op. cit., p. 68 and p. 42, where he quotes W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Ejinfiihrung, 1909, pp. 48 and 50, and G. Baist, Grundriss, i, p. 905. 

26K. C. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, Berlin, 1892, ii, 108. 

27G. Baist, Grundriss, ii?, p. 386—C. M. J. Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, 
Paris, 1912, iii, pp. 371 and following. 

28C. M. J. Bédier, op. cit., iii, pp. 70-75. 

29R. P. A. Dozy, Recherches sur Vhistoire et la littérature de Espagne 


pendant le moyen dge, Paris and Leyden, 3d edition, 1881, ii, pp. 332-371.—G. 
Baist, op. cit., p. 386, note 2. 
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towns ;*° we know of the presence of French jongleurs in Spain ;** 
and finally we have evidence of the French influence*? on the Cid 
and the Spanish epic in general. None of these considerations, of 
course, can be ignored in determining which Old Spanish words are 
borrowed from Old French, but they must be and have been ad- 
duced with caution and as confirmatory evidence rather than as 
final proof. 

12. Nature of Old French loan-words in Old Spanish.—It re- 
mains to state briefly the nature of the loan-words found by the 
means above indicated in order that we may determine in a general 
way what was the kind and the intensity of the influence which 
France had upon Spain in the period in question. The obvious 
danger here is that of reasoning in a circle; one might deduce loan- 
words from the known historical and sociological conditions and 
then infer historical events and social conditions from the borrowed 
words. This danger, however, has been kept in mind and an effort 
has been made to resort to the historical and social data solely as 
contributory evidence and not as proof of the foreign origin of a 
word. It is felt, therefore, that the value of the testimony of the 
words gathered as to the nature of French influence in Spain has 
not been impaired.** 

13. Classes of Old French words in Old Spanish—The words 
then divide themselves into three numerically large classes, namely, 


(1) FeEupDALIsM, CHIVALRY, WAR TERMS, e. g., adobar, barnax, 
baron, batalla, bofordar, botar, bote, brafonera, brial, chanceller, 
colpe, coraje, derranjar, domaje, desmayar, duc, facha, fonta, far- 
dido, gabar, gab, gambax, linnage, sobregonel, vassallo, etc. ; 

(2) WorDs RELATING TO THE CHURCH, e. g., eregyia, herege, 
preste, repentirse, toca, etc. ; 

(3) WorDs COMING IN THRU PoETRY AND Music, e. g., ¢itola, 

30M. Lafuente, Historia general de Espaiia, Madrid, 1851, v, p. 300.—A. 
Helfferich et G. de Clermont, Les communes francaises en Espagne et en Portu- 
gal pendant le moyen-dge, Fueros Francos (Paris and Berlin, 1860). 

31H. R. Lang, The Relations of the earliest Portuguese lyric school with 
the troubadours and trouvéres, in Modern Language Notes, 1895, vol. x, No. 4, 
pp. 210, 211, 212—Mila y Fontanals, Los Trovadores en Espaiia (Barcelona, 
1889). 

32C. M. J. Bédier, op. cit., iii, pp. 366 and following—J. D. M. Ford, Old 
Spanish Readings (Boston, 1911), pp. 113, 114, 115. 

88 The number of the loan-words and their nature determine respectively 
the intensity and the character of the intercourse between the two peoples. 
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don, estrument, farpa, fontayna, giga, mote, puncella, rota, semiton, 
son, vergel, etc. 

Aside from these main groups we have also quite a number of 
trade terms :—argent, ¢endal, joya, mantel, merchandia, saia, etc., 
and several names of colors** (blondo, blanco, etc.). It is not 
always possible to draw sharp lines of distinction or to tell to which 
one or to how many of the categories a word may be assigned. On 
the other hand enough words of certain kinds occur to establish 
beyond the possibility of doubt their categories; these, once estab- 
lished, serve as a basis for the classification of words of doubtful 
source. Thus coraje, domaje, derranjar, might or might not be 
terms of chivalry, but in view of the large number of such terms 
these words are probably to be grouped under this heading. In the 
same way puncella, fontayna, mote and vergel possibly came in 
thru poetry. Some of the words, such as apres, jamas, mesmo, 
mismo, etc., are of such nature®® as to bear evidence, if authentic 
loan-words,** of something more than a slight French influence in 
Spain. To conclude, the evidence of the borrowed words is that in 
the period under consideration the French language exerted a con- 
siderable but not necessarily profound influence on the vocabulary 
of the upper spheres of Spanish life, i. e., the vocabulary of chivalry, 
of the Church, and of poetry, touching other spheres, however, oc- 
casionally to a certain more limited extent. 


II. A List or O_p SPANISH Worps BorRROWED FROM THE OLD 
FRENCH! - 


1. O.Sp. abetar < O.Fr. abeter. Frankish betan. 

W. Meyer-Litbke (R.E.W. 1065) derives the Sp. word from 

84 See above, § 10. 

35 Prepositions, adverbs, etc., are not usually borrowed unless the inter- 
course between the peoples is intense. 

86 Tt must be acknowledged, however, that most of these words admit of 
another interpretation and that absolute proof that they are loan-words is 
lacking. In the last analysis, whether or not one classifies doubtful words as 
loan-words depends on his opinion in regard to the weight of other loan-word 
evidence. There is, we believe, enough evidence of French influence from 
other words, etc., to warrant the adoption of quite a number if not all of these 
words. For discussion of individual cases see s. vv. in Part II. 

1 The place where a word is found is not indicated for words of frequent 
occurrence in the texts under consideration. The references to the Cid are to 
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the Fr. The Germ. etymon is found only in late Germ. dialects and 
the preservation of the “t” in Fr. shows it to be a late borrowing 
there (cf. E. Mackel, G.E.P.F.S., pp. 80, 156). Moreover its very 
limited use in Spanish—it is found but once in the Alex. and not at 
all in the Cid, Berceo, and Fernén Gonzdlez—indicates a foreign 
origin (cf. Part I, §10). The word appears but little in Ptg. also, 
cf. abete (Cantigas de Santa Maria of Alfonso X, Cant. xxviii, 10). 
Alex. 360, O.; 368, P. 

2. O.Sp. adobar < O. Fr. adober. Frankish dubban. 

J. Briich (E.G.S.V., pp. 37, 38) says that the Frankish dubban 
meant ‘to strike’ and is found in Germ. in the sense of ‘to equip,’ 
‘to prepare’ only in O. Norse and O.E. where it is a borrowing 
from O.Fr. And the development of sense from ‘to strike’ to ‘to 
prepare’ is only comprehensible in view of the O.Fr. “adober a 
chevalier.” He therefore concludes that the Norse, the O.E. “ dub- 
ban to riddere” and the Sp., Prov., It., etc., are from N. France, 
where chivalry first reached its full development. Cf. also W. 
M-L., R.E.W. 159. 

3. O.Sp. adobo,—see adobar. 
Berceo, S. Or. 94, etc.; Alex. 79, O., 89, P. 


4. O.Sp. adrimar < O.Fr. adrimer, arrimer. M.E. rimen or O.H.G. 
rim. 

W. Meyer-Litbke (R.E.W. 7321) derives O.Fr. arrimer from 
M.E. rimen, ‘to arrange,’ ‘to stow’ and the O.Sp. word from the 
O.Fr. F. Diez (Wb. 270) takes the O.H.G. rim, ‘row’ ‘number’ 
as the etymon. With either etymon the O.Sp. probably came from 
the O.Fr., inasmuch as Gothic is the Germ. source of O.Sp. Gothic 


lines in the edition of R. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1911, and following) ; 
those to Berceo’s Poems are to stanzas of the poems in F. Janer, Poetas Cas- 
tellanos Anteriores al Sigle XV, vol. \vii, of the Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles (Madrid, 1911) ; those to the Alexandre are to stanzas in F. Janer, op. cit., 
when designated O. and to A. Morel-Fatio, El Libro de Alixandre (Dresden, 
1906), when designated P.; those to Ferndn Gonzdlez, are to stanzas in C. C. 
Marden, Poema de Fernan Gongalez (Baltimore and Madrid), 1904. Deriva- 
tives, compounds, etc., are merely mentioned in the list and not discussed unless 
they demand special treatment. Only such derivatives are mentioned as come 
from the borrowed Fr. word; other Sp. words from the same Lat., Germ. or 
Celtic etymon as the Fr. word, but not from the Fr. word itself, are not in- 
cluded in the list. 
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territory aside from Spain, namely, Prov. and It., did not reflect the 
etymon *ad-rim-are. 

Berceo, S.M. 210; Alex. 2004, O. anrimar. 

5. O.Sp. afan < O.Fr. ahan (or possibly Prov., Cat. afan). 

The vigorously aspirated Fr. “h” (< Germ. “h”) gave “f” in 
O.Sp., e. g., fardido, fonta, farpa, etc. W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 
252) assigns the reflexes of this root to N.Fr. origin. Cf. also Ford 
(O.S.R., p. 159), Fitz-Gerald (Santo Domingo, p. 137). 

6. O.Sp. afanar? < O.Fr. ahaner (or possibly Prov., Cat. afanar). 

See afan. 


7. O.Sp. afeitar may come from O.Fr. afaitier < V.L. *affactare. 

Intervocalic Lat. “ct” regularly gives O.S. “ch” and a preced- 
ing “a” becomes “e.” V.L. *affactare would regularly become 
O.Sp. afechar. W. Meyer-Litbke (R.E.W. 253) derives the O.Sp. 
afeitar from O.Fr. But O.Fr. “ai” gives O.Sp. “ai” and afeitar 
is rather to be considered as a Northwestern Sp. dialect form. For 
the discussion of this point the reader is referred to pleito in this 
list, to M.P., Cid, pp, 798 and 799, and to E. Staaff, E.A.D.L., p. 
186. 

Berceo, Mil. 515; Alex. 920, O., 949, P.; 2395, O., 2523, P. 
8. O.Sp. aguisar,—see guisa. 

9g. O.Sp. aguisamiento,—see guisa. 

Alex. 2472, O., 2601, P. 

10. O.Sp. afirmes,—see firme. 

11. O.Sp. afonta,—see fonta. 

Berceo, Mil. 344, etc. 

12. O.Sp. afontar,—see fonta. 

Berceo, Mil. 383, etc.; Alex. 1727, O. 

13. O.Sp. aleman < O.Fr. aleman. O.H.G. alemann. 

Alamann, the form in Gothic, the Germ. source for O.Sp., would 
give O.Sp. alaman or perhaps alaman(n)o. Cf. Prov. alamans. 
The Sp. and Ptg. are therefore borrowed from the Fr. aleman 
< O.H.G. alemann. ° 
Alex. 2299, O. aleymanes, 2441, P. alemanes. 











2 This word afanar, and also bofordar, bote, and tachar are not found in 
the works considered but are mentioned in the list! because of words of the 
same root, afan, bofordo, botar, and tacha, which are found. 
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14. O.Sp. Alemanna,—see aleman. 

Berceo, Mil. 352; Alex. 1352, O.; 1625, O. Aleymanna; 1767, 
P., etc. 

15. O.Sp. Alexandre < O.Fr. Alexandre. Lat. Alexindrum. 

Lat. Alexandrum should give O.Sp. Alexandro. Final “e” in- 
dicates Fr. influence, which is natural in view of the well-known 
influence on Sp. literature of the glorification of Alexander in 
medieval Fr. literature. It is, however, not impossible that the 
Sp. Alexandre is a semi-learned form developed from the Lat. nomi- 
native Alexander. Some weight is given this theory by the form 
Alexander (F.G. 273) and the doubtful Alexandrer (F.G. 18) but 
the “re” form is used in the several other occurrences of the name 
in Fernén Gonsdlez and thruout both manuscripts of the Alex. 
itself. 


16. O.Sp. annel < O.F r. or Prov. agnel. Lat. agnéllum. 
Lat. agnéllum should give anniello in O.Sp. 
Berceo, Sac. 149; Alex. 1222, P. aynel. 


17. O.Sp. Anrrich shows Fr. influence. O.H.G. Heinrich. 

O.Sp. Anrrich is said by R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Gram., p. 153, 
1. 23) to be “una pronunciaciOn passajera importada de Francia 
con la nasalizacion de la silaba ‘Henr’.” He calls attention also to 
O.Ptg. Anrique, in which too the first syllable shows Fr. influence. 
Cf. also Ital. Arrico, Arrigo, in addition to Enrico. 

Cid, 3002, etc. 
18. O.Sp. apres < O.Fr. or Prov. apres. Lat. appréssum. 

Accented “é” should give “ie” and final “um” should become 
“o” in O.Sp., cf. apriessa < appréssa (Cid, 97, etc.). The word is 
therefore borrowed (Ford, O.S.R., p. 185). The unaccented pro- 
clitic use of the word would however explain both phenomena and 
the word might be native. 

19. O.Sp. Arnald <.0.Fr., Prov. Arnalt. O.H.G. Arnald. 

The absence of “w” after the “n” in the etymon makes non- 
Gothic source probable (cf. W. Braune, Ahd. Gram., Halle, 1886, 
p. 78, § 109, A. 2; J. Franck, Afrink. Gram., Gottingen, 1909, p. 89, 
§ 69*; Lionel Armitage, Introd. to the Study of O.H.G., Oxford, 
IQII, p. 103, $242, IX). The absence of final “o,” tho not signifi- 
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cant in itself, is contributory evidence of Fr. origin. 
dos s.v. 
F.G. 352. 


20. O.Sp. argent < O.Fr. argent. Lat. argéntum. 

Accented “é” gives “ie” in O.Sp. Also final “o” should stay 
in O.Sp. Lat. argéntum would give argiento. Cf. Ford, O.S.R., p. 
186; Lanchetas, Berceo, s.v. 
Berceo, S.D. 364; Alex. 811, O; 838, P. plata. 


21. O.Sp. arlote << O.Fr. harlot, arlot. Etymon? 

From whatever origin (ardélio, arddlio and hdridliis have been 
proposed), arlote betrays a foreign origin in its ending; in view of 
the Fr. harlot and the Ital. arlotto, O.Sp. harloto would be expected. 
Ci. Sp. mote << O.Fr, mot, Sp. pote < Fr. pot, Sp. colpe << Fr. colp 
and Sp. confite < Fr. confit. 

Berceo, S.D. 648; Alex. 2371, P. has arlot, but the verse demands 
arlote; moreover the corresponding line of O. (2229) has mendi- 
garllote, evidently a garbled form of the word arlote. 


Ci. Rrynal- 


22. arlotia,—see arlote. 
Berceo, S.M. 20. 

23. arrancada,—see rancar. 
Cid, 583, etc. 

24. arrancar,—see rancar. 
25. arrenconar,—see rancar. 


F.G. 217. 

26. arrepentir,—see repentir. 

F.G. 421. 

27. O.Sp. avantaia, avantaja<O.Fr. avantage. V.L. *abantati- 
cum. 


W. Meyer-Liibke (Gram. d. lang. rom., i, § 23) derives the Sp. 
ventaja from the Fr., claiming that the difference of gender is not 
significant. This position is strengthened by the form avantaia, of 
frequent occurrence in the Alex. Is the “en” of ventaja due to the 
learned scribe’s knowledge that the Fr. nasal was frequently written 
“en”? This would presuppose an entrance of ventaja into Sp. by 
literary rather than popular channels. 

Alex. 339, O., 347, P.; 656, O., 684, P.; 740, O., 767, P., etc. 
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28. O.Sp. aveniment < O.Fr. avenement. V.L. *adveniméntum. 
The lack of a final “o” and the failure of “€” to diphthongize 

make foreign origin possible. The “i” makes the word more prob- 

ably a learned formation. Cf. consentiment. 

Berceo, Mil. 1. 


29. O.Sp. barga < Prov. barga, Fr. berge. Celtic berg-. 

This word, if Celtic in origin, probably came to Spain from 
Celtic territory, i. e., France; the root does not appear in Italy. Cf. 
Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, p. 43; Diez, Wb., p. 43; Korting, 
Wb. 1330. 

Berceo, S.M. 271, varga. 
30. O.Sp. barnax, barnage, bernaje < O.Fr. barnage, bernage. V.L. 
*baronaticum. 

*Baronaticum would give barnadgo in O.Sp. See baron. Cf. 
Ford, O.S.S., p. 127; M.P., Cid, p. 499, 1. 25. 

Cid, 3325; Alex. 920, O., 949, P.; 1693, O., 1834, P. 
31. O.Sp. baron < O.Fr. baron. Frankish baron. 

J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 27) states that among others Germ. 
baro, sporo and wisa are for various reasons non-Gothic and yet 
appear in Sp. and Ptg. He concludes from this that they were in- 
troduced from the Germ. into Lat. and thence into the Sp. and Ptg. 
They may have come from Fr. to Sp., as he admits (op. cit., p. 88). 
That such is the case with baron is made the more probable by the 
Germ. suffix “one,” which is confined to Fr. territory (J. Briich, 
op. cit., p. 86), and by the fact that feudal terms in Sp. are likely to 
have their origin in Fr. (cf. K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, ii, 
108; cf. also Part I, $11). 


32. O.Sp. baston < O.Fr. baston. Late Lat. ( << Germ.) bdstum. 
The late appearing Lat. bastum probably came from a Germ. 

word entering late on the Romance territory, hence by way of 

France or Italy. The suffix “-one,” when Germ., comes into Ro- 

mance thru Fr. (cf. J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 86). 

Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 982. 

Berceo, Loor. 7; Mil. 41; Alex. 813, O. 


33. O.Sp. bastonada,—see baston. 
Alex. 405, O., 414, P. 
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34. O.Sp. batalla < O.Fr. bataille (or more probably Prov. batalha, 
cat. batalla). V.L. battydlia. 

“li” gives “j” in O.Sp., and battudlia would give bataja, which 
is the usual form in the Alexandre. O.Sp. batalla may be an Ara- 
gonese form, as li > I’ in Aragonese according to G. W. Umphrey, 
Arag. Dial., Bul. Univ. Wash., No. 5. 

Cf. W. M-L., R.E.W. 995. 


35. O.Sp. batallador,—see batalla. 
Alex. 1891, P.; F.G. 164; Alex. 1750, O. has bataiador. 
36. O.Sp. batel < O.Fr. batel. O. Norse and Anglo-Saxon bat. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 985) derives the O.Sp. from the 
O.Fr. The word is a late borrowing from the Germ. in the O.Fr. 
as the “t” shows (cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., p. 46). Thence it 
was taken into the other Romance languages in obviously foreign 
form. 

Alex. 2104, O. bateles; 2246, P. batales. 
37. O.Sp. baxel < O.Fr. vaissel. Lat. vascéllum. 

Intervocalic “sc” before “e” >“¢” in O.Sp. Cf. meger 
< Lat. miscére, peces < Lat. piscés, -ecer< Lat. -@scére. -éllum 
should give -iello. Hence O.Sp. baxel is probably from O.Fr. The 
“i” has been absorbed in the palatal “x.” Cf. O.Sp. gambax 
<O.Fr. gambais. For cases of confusion of “b” and “v” cf. E. 
G. Parodi, Rom. xxvii, pp. 177-240. Cf. M.P., Cid, p. 799, 1. 2; 
M.P., Manual, p. 20, § 4°. 

Berceo, Mil. 672, bassel. 
38. O.Sp. baylir << O.Sp. baile (<O.Fr. baile)+-ir. Lat. bajtilum. 

O.Sp. baile << O.F. baile (M-L., R.E.W. 888) as is shown by 
the final “e.” The Sp. verb baylir can scarcely come from the 
Fr. baillir ; it would reproduce the Fr. “/’.” But its use, “seras mal 
baylido,” so closely resembles the derived Fr. use and the word is 
so infrequent in Sp. that it would seem to be from the Fr. Perhaps 
it was built upon the noun baile, which is a Fr. loan-word, and its 
meaning was influenced by Fr. usage. 

Berceo, S. Laur. 42. 
39. O.Sp. blanco < O.Fr. blanc, Prov. blanc. O.H.G. blank.* 


’For O. H. G. etyma see, unless other reference is given, Oskar Schade, 
Altdeutsches Wb., Halle, 2d edition, 1872-1882. 
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W. Meyer-Liibke (Einf., § 41) argues that Sp. brun, tho the 
regular phonetic development expected from Germ. bruns, is bor- 
rowed from France. Ptg. bruno, he says, is obviously from Ital. 
No colors are borrowed directly from Germ. in Spain. J. Briich 
(E.G.S.V., pp. 42 and 68) supports this argument and extends its 
application to blank and *blund.—Cf. also M-L., R.E.W. 1152. 

40. O.Sp: blanquear,—see blanco. 
Berceo, S.D. 237. 
41. O.Sp. bloca, bocla < O.Fr., Prov. bocle. Lat. biicciila. 

“cc’l” should give “j” in Sp. if the “cc” had the effect of a 
single consonant, or “ch” if the first “c” endured long enough to 
make the following “cl” have a post-consonantal effect. Cf. M-L., 
R.E.W. 1364. 

Cid, 3631. 

42. O.Sp. blocado,—see bloca. 

Cid, 3584. 

43. O.Sp. bofordar < O.Fr. behorder,—see bofordo. 

44. O.Sp. bofordo, bohordo<O.Fr. bohort, behort, bouhourt. 
Frankish *bthurdan. 

The “f” in the Sp. form is evidence of Fr. origin. Germ. “h” 
does not give “f” in Sp., whereas Fr. “h” does (cf. W. Meyer- 
Liibke, Einf., § 42). Cf. M. Goldschmidt, Germ. Kriegswesen im 
Spiegel des rom. Lehnwortes, p. 55; M-L., R.E.W. 1098. Abt. 
Alex. 666, O., 694, P. 


45. O.Sp. Bordel<O.Fr. Prov. Bordele. Lat. Biirdigala, M.E. 
Burdews. 

Bordel and Burdeu, the two O.Sp. forms of the name of the Fr. 
city in the Alex., have Fr. form. 
Alex. 2417, O. Bordel; 2545, P. Burdeu. 
46. O.Sp. Borges < O.Fr. Borges. Lat. Bitiiriges. 

This name of a Fr. city shows distinctly Fr. form. 
Berceo, Mil. 352. 
47. O.Sp. botar < O.Fr. boter. Frankish botan. 

Germ. botan shows Frankish form by its “o” for Gothic “au” 
(J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 31). Its preservation of “t” in Fr. shows 
it to be a late borrowing there from the Germ. (E. Mackel, 
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G.E.F.P.S., p. 156). It therefore came to Sp. thru Fr. Cf. also 
M-L., R.E.W. 10077. 

Berceo, S.D. 77; Ale#. 1988, O., 2130, P., etc. 

48. O.Sp. bote < O.Fr. bot,—see botar. 

For the ending “e” cf. mote, colpe, arlote, etc., which are bor- 

rowed from Fr. 

49. O.Sp. boto,—see botar. 

Alex. 1227, O., 1368, P.; Berceo, Mil. 285. 

50. O.Sp. brafonera < O.Sp. brahon [+ -adrius] < O.Fr. braon. 
Frankish bradon. 

The Frankish word (cf. M-L., Einf., §§ 54 and following; J. 
Briich, E.G.S.V., pp. 32, 33) keeps close to its original Germ. mean- 
ing (‘meat’) in Fr. only and presents meanings like the derived Fr. 
meanings in It. and Sp., and is for that reason to be regarded as a 
loan-word in the latter languages (cf. Part I, §9). Moreover Germ. 
intervocalic “d” does not fall in Sp. and hence for phonological 
reasons also it is a loan-word in Sp. Cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 
10, 44, 161; M-L., R.E.W. 1259. 

Alex. 431, O., 440, P.; 616, O., 644, P.; F.G. 63 
51. O.Sp. bren < O.Fr. bren, bran, Prov. bren. Celtic *brennos. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 1284) ascribes Fr. origin to the Sp. 
word. Aside from Celtic words taken into Lat. and thence to the 
whole Romance field, Celtic words appear in France and northern 
Italy most frequently. This fact and the Sp. n < nn make Fr. origin 
probable. Cf. R. Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, p. 48; F. Diez, 
Wb., p. 65. 

Berceo, Sac. 78. 
52. O.Sp. brial < O.Fr. blialt, bliaut, Prov. blialt. Oriental word? 

This word of uncertain origin, which occurs frequently in Fr. 
and comparatively seldom in Sp., was apparently borrowed by the 
latter. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 1169; M.P., Cid, p. 515, 1. 34. 

Cid, 3090, etc.; Alex. 79, O. 
53. O.Sp. bronir << O.Fr., Prov. brunir. Germ. bruns. 

This word, allied to Sp. brun, which does not occur in the Cid, 
Berceo, the Alexandre or Ferndn Gonzdlez, is from the Fr. for the 
same reasons as brun is (cf. under blanco). 

Alex. 1612, O., 1754, P.; 1961, O., 2103, P. 
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54. O.Sp. cendal < O.Fr., Prov. sendal. Lat. sindon + Glem. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 7935) derives the O.Sp. from the 
O.Fr. or Prov. 

Cid, 1509, etc.; Alex. 430, O., 439, P.; 1798, O., 1939, P., ete. 

55. O.Sp. changeller < O.Fr. chancelier. Lat. cancellarium. 
Lat. cancellarium would give O.Sp. cangellero. 

Alex. 765, O., 792, P.; 1821, O., 1963, P. 

56. O.Sp. cipres << O.Fr. cipres. Lat. (< Grk.) cppréssum. 

Lat. cypréssum would give ¢iprieso in O.Sp. Cf. Ford, O.S.R., 
p. 198. 

Alex. 811, O., 838, P.; 1962, O., 2104, P. 
57. O.Sp. citola < O.Fr. citole, citale, etc., Prov. citola, etc. Lat. 
(< Grk.) cithdra. 

Cedra, the regular Sp. reflex of cithara, exists (Alex. 1382, O.) 
as well as g()itarra (Alex. 1525, P.) which derives from the Ital. 
O.Sp. ¢itola is apparently derived from the semi-learned O.Fr. 
citole, citale, Prov. citola. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 1953. 

Alex. 1382, O., 1525, P. 
58. O.Sp. colpe, golpe<O.Fr., Prov. colp. V.L. célpum. Lat. 
(< Grk.) célaphum. 

V.L. célpum would give cuelpo and Lat. célaphum would give 
cuelapo in O.Sp. G. Baist (Grdber’s Grundriss, i, 889) mentions 
golpe as a Fr. or Prov. word. For the change of initial “c” to “g” 
see H. R. Lang, Mod. Lang. Notes, May 1912, vol. xxvii, p. 145, 
under the discussion of p. 129, note 3. For the ending “e” cf. 
mote, harlote, pote, confite, etc., derived from O.Fr. 

Cf. Ford, O.S.R., pp. 199, 235; M-L., R.E.W. 2034. 

59. O.Sp. colpada, golpada,—see colpe. 

Berceo, Duelo, 42; Alex. 357, O., 365, P.; 992, O., 1020, P. 

60. O.Sp. colpar, golpar, golpear,—see colpe. 

61. O.Sp. consentiment < O.Fr. consentement. V.L. consentimén- 
tum. 

The regular O.Sp. form would be consentimiento. The “i” of 
the third syllable makes it seem very probable that the word is a 
learned form (cf. aveniment s.v.). 

Alex. 490, O. 
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62. O.Sp. corage < O.Fr. corage or Prov. coratge. V.L. *corati- 
cum. 

V.L. *coraticum would give coradgo, corazgo in O.Sp. Cf. 
M-L., R.E.W. 2217. 

Alex. 2356, O., 2484, P.; 1566, P.; 2189, O., 2331, P.; 2246, O., 
2388, P. 

63. O.Sp. coraioso,—see corage. 

Alex. 988, O., 1016, P. 

64. O.Sp. couarde, couardo <O.Fr. couart. Lat. cauda-+ Germ. 
-art. 

According to J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 86) the Germ. suffix 
“-ard” is strictly Fr. and borrowed in other Romance languages. 
Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 1774; id., Gram. d. lang. rom., ii, § 519. 

Alex. 124, O., couardo; 1390, O., couardes; 1532, P., coruardes; 
1301, P., couarde. 

65. O.Sp. cowardia,—see couarde. 

‘Alex. 629, O., 657, P.; 2033, O., 2174, P.; 1302, P.; F.G. 256; 301, 
344, covardia. 

66. O.Sp. deranchar, derranjar < O.Fr. desrangier, derangier. Lat. 
dis + O.H.G. hring + Lat. -dre. 

The “an” betrays Fr. origin. Moreover the “g” before “a” 
would remain “g” in O.Sp. The fall of the “h” in the Germ. 
etymon also indicates the entrance of the word into O.Sp. thru O.Fr. 
(cf. O.Sp. rota < O.Fr. rote < O.H.G. hrotta). The “j” in derran- 
jar is the regular resultant of Fr. “gi.” R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, 
p. 621, 1. 19) says of the form deranchar:—“ La ch castellana se 
explicara por preceder n; no obstante se usaba también la forma con 
fricativa sonora: ‘ derranjar.’” 

Cid, 703; Alex. 552, O.; 1189, O. 
67. O.Sp. desaguisado,—see guisa. 
68. O.Sp. desden,—see desdennar. 
Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 2666. 
Alex. 2246, O., 2388, P. 
69. O.Sp. desdennar < O.Fr. desdaignier. V.L. *disdignare. 

W. Meyer-Liitbke (R.E.W. 2666) says the Sp. words—as well 
as the It.—probably derive from the Fr. O.Sp. desden may be said 
to come from O.Fr. on the grounds that the current desdejfio is the 
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regular Sp. form. Desdennar in view of signum > sefio, lignum 

> leno, dignare > dennar (Berceo, Mil. 75, etc.) must be regarded 

as not differing phonologically from native words, but its very 

limited use—escarnecer, escarnir are the usual words—make it 

probable that it is a loan-word. 

Berceo. S. Laur. 69, Mil. 344. 

70. O.Sp. desmarrido,—see marrido. 

71. O.Sp. desmayar < O.Fr. esmaiier. Lat. ex-+O.H.G. magan 
+ Lat. -Gre. 

The treatment of the intervocalic “g” shows Fr. origin. The 
change of prefix is not unnatural considering the frequency of 
“des-” in O.Sp. Cf. Ford, O.S.R., p. 210; M-L., R.E.W. 3022; 
J. Briich, E.G.S.V., pp. 171 and 172. 

F.G. 239, desmayado; 366 and 468, desmaydo; Alex. 197, O., 
desmayados, 203, P., esmagados; Alex. 828, O. and 224, O., 
esmaydo. 


72. O.Sp. domage << O.Fr. dommage. V.L. *damndaticum. 
-aticum > adgo, azgo and “mn” > “ii” (cf. danno < damnum) 

in O.Sp. The “o” in the first syllable (explained in Rom. xix, 

123) is added evidence of Fr. origin. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 2468 

Ablt.; F. Diez, Wb., p. 562; Lanchetas, Berceo, s.v. 

Berceo, S.M. 441. 


73. O.Sp. domar < O.Fr. domer. Lat. déminare. 

Lat. déminare should give dofiar in O.Sp. (cf. dimina > doiia, 
déiminum > dueno) or dombrar (cf. hominem > hombre, examen 
> enjambre). 

Berceo, S.D. 452; Alex. 2267, O. 


74. O.Sp. don<O.Fr. or Prov. don. Lat. dinum. 

Lat. dinum should give dono in O.Sp. Ford (O.S.R., p. 214) 
suggests that it may also be an abstract from donar. It might also 
be learned. Most verbal abstracts and learned words, however, have 
final “o.” Its plural in “-es” (Cid, 2259, Alex. 1798, O., 1939, 
P., etc.) is in accordance with the rule for loan-words, but this rule 
holds also for such learned words as omit final “o.” Its very fre- 
quent use in Fr. and Prov. poetry in somewhat technical meanings 
make it the more likely that it was borrowed. 
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75. O.Sp. donaire. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 2747) asks whether O.Sp. donaire 
may not come from Fr. de bonne aire. The Sp. would seem to be 
a combination of dondrium and the Fr. phrase. The final “e” and 
the “ai” show Fr. influence. Moreover, the meaning ‘grace,’ 


‘charm’ points to de bonne aire as its source. At the same time we 
find learned O.Sp. donario (Berceo, S. Laur. 50; Alex. 2171, O.) 
which is used interchangeably with donaire (cf. Alex. 2171, O., 
donarios ; 2313, P., donayres). 

Berceo, Loor. 224; Alex. 1357, O. 

76. O.Sp. duc < O.Fr. duc, duque, Prov., Cat. duc. Lat. diicem. 

The O.Sp. word may be learned; feliz < félicem and audaz 
<audadcem would lead us to expect doz < diicem, and duc may 
come from the learned O.Fr. or Prov. duc. 

Berceo, S.M. 395. 

77. O.Sp. enbotar,—see botar. 

Alex. 1383, O., 1525, P. 

78. O.Sp. enclin may come from O.Fr. enclin. Lat. inclinem. 

“cl” after consonant gives “ch” in O.Sp., e. g., masculum 
> macho. Inclinem should give enchin. The learned forms inclin 
and ynclin, and inclinar, which occur frequently in the poems of 
Berceo and in the Alex. induce one to believe that the word is 
learned and semi-learned in Sp. Yet O.Sp. enclin and enclinar may 
be due to Fr. influence. 

Berceo, Mil. 77, here used as a noun; Alex. 2449, O. and 2577, P. 
both have enclino for rime. 

79. O.Sp. enclinar,—see enclin. 

Cid, 274, etc.; Alex. 106, O., 118, P., jncljnar; 103, O. 

80. O.Sp. enplear < O.Fr. empleier. Lat. implicare. 

The treatment of intervocalic “c” indicates Fr. origin. Lat. 
implicare should give O.Sp. emplegar, which is found, e. g., Alex. 
1008, O. The reduction of Fr. empleier to Sp. enplear would be a 
natural result of the repugnance in Castilian to the combination 
“ei.” See G. Millardet (Rom. xli, 248) who quotes intégrum 
>*enteiro > entero, pigritiam > peresa, vigilare > velar, peidrem 
> peor, mzidre > mear. Moreover, Cid, 500 has enpleye where 
the “y” is yet preserved. 
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81. O.Sp. encoraiar < O.Fr. encoragier,—see coraje. 
Alex. 651, O., 679, P,; 1432, O., 1574, P., ete. 
82. O.Sp. erege < O.Fr. erege, Prov. eretge. Lat. haeréticum. 

Lat. haeréticum should give eriedgo, eriezgo inO.Sp. Cf. M-L., 
R.E.W. 3979. 

Berceo, S.D. 77. 

83. O.Sp. erejya,—see ereje. 

F.G. 22. 

84. O.Sp. esmaydo,—see desmayar. 

Alex. 224, O., 828, O. 

85. O.Sp. espolon < O.Fr. esperon, Picard esporon, Prov. esperon. 
O.H.G. sporo. 

J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 27) says sporo in Sp. and Ptg. cannot 
be from Gothic because of the “o” for “a” in the nom. sing. of 
the weak masculine noun. Sp. espuela < Gothic spaura exists (cf. 
Cid, 2722, etc.). J. Briich assumes that Germ. sporo was taken into 
Lat. and thence came Sp. and Ptg. esporon, espolon and espordao. 
He must in this case assume that the suffix is the Lat. “-onem.” If 
it is the Germ. “-one,” the word must come from France, since the 
Germ. “-one” is confined to Fr. territory (J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 
86). 

Cid, 3265, etc. 

86. O.Sp. espolear,—see espolon. 

F.G. 365. 

87. O.Sp. espolonada, esporonada, espolada,—see espolon. 

Berceo, S.M. 221, espolada; Alex. 625, P., espolada; Cid, 2383, 
espolonada; Alex. 2027, P. and 678, P., espolonada; Alex. 598, O., 
1885, O., esporonada; 650, O., esperonada. 

88. O.Sp. espolonar,—see espolon. 

Cid, 711, etc. . 

89. O.Sp. espolonear,—see espolon. 

Cid, 596. 

90. O.Sp. escote << O.Fr. escote. M. Norse skote. 

According to E. Mackel (G.E.F.P.S., p. 171) the “s” before 
consonant fell at the end of the twelfth century and words in 
O.Fr. in which the “s” still survives are from Ital. or from 
modern Germ. dialects. Escote is consequently a late borrowing 
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from the Germ. in O.Fr. and therefore borrowed in O.Sp. This is 

further supported by the rare occurrence of escote in Sp. Cf. 

M-L., R.E.W. 8007. 

Alex. 887, O., 916, P. 

g1. O.Sp. estaca < O.Fr. estaque, estache. Frankish *staca. (Cf. 
Dutch staak, A.S. stace.) 

J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 31) and W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 
8218) derive the Sp. word directly from late Gothic stakka. But 
J. Briich (loc. cit.) admits he knows no time when Prov. stacca 
from this late Gothic stakka could be borrowed in O.Fr. and give 
estache. Moreover the Germ. etymon is now found only in Low 
German dialects. In addition to that, estaca is so seldom used in 
O.Sp. as to appear foreign. Cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 41, 154. 
Cid, 1142; Alex. 1671, O., 1812, P.; 2382, O., 2510, P. 

92. Estol < O.Fr. Estolt, Estout. Lat. Stiiltum. 

This Fr. proper name shows its Fr. origin; stiiltum should give 

estucho in O.Sp. 


F.G. 352. 
93. O.Sp. estrument < O.Fr. estrument, Prov. estrumen(t). Lat. 
instriiméntum., 


Lat. instriiméntum should give estrumiento in O.Sp. The form 
estrument we find but once (Berceo, Mil. 9) in the four works con- 
sidered; the forms in the Alexandre, estrumentos, 1971, O., instru- 
mentes, 2113, P., estrumentos, 2370, O., instrumentos, 2498, P., 
would seem to indicate learned influence rather than Fr. influence. 
94. O.Sp. estui << O.Fr. estui. V.L. stiidiare. 

The etymon seems to have given results only in Italy and France. 
Ptg. estojar and Sp. estuche are borrowed (cf. M-L., R.E.W. 8325). 
The V.L. of Spain probably did not contain the word. O.Fr. estui 
is best explained as a post-verbal noun from O.Fr. estuier; the verb 
not existing in Spain, the most plausible remaining explanation is 
that the Sp. noun, estui, was borrowed from France. If the etymon 
*stiicdre (< Germ. *stuka, cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., p. 20) (re- 
jected by M-L., R.E.W. 8325 and Korting, Wb. 9128) is assumed, 
the treatment of intervocalic “c” makes the O.Sp. estui surely a 
loan-word. 

Berceo, Mil. 674. 
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95. O.Sp. facha < O.Fr. hache. Germ. *hapja (O.H.G. happa). 

The “f” is the regular reflex of Germanic “h” coming to O.Sp. 
thru O.Fr. Germ. “h” taken directly into O.Sp. gives “h” (cf. 
M-L., Einf., § 41). The “ch” < “pia” is distinctly Fr. (cf. sapiat 
> sepa in O.Sp.). Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 4035; A. Zauner, A.E., p. 46; 
M. Goldschmidt, K.A.E.S., p. 64; W. Foerster, Z.R.P. iii, 264. 

F.G. 64. ’ 
96. fachon,—see facha. 

F.G. 64. 

97. O.Sp. fardido < O.Fr. hardi. Frankish hardjan. 

The “£” < Fr. “h” < Germ. “h” shows the Fr origin. The 
“ido” may have been added to make the word like other Sp. ad- 
jectives of participial derivation, according to the principle of as- 
similation; or the word may have been borrowed before the “3” 
of O.Fr. had been completely lost. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 4042; Ford, 
O.S.R., pp. xxviii, 186; M. Goldschmidt, K.A.E.S., p. 64; Diez, 
W., p. 24. 

98. O.Sp. farpa< Fr. harpe. O. Frankish harpa. 

The “f” (<“h”) in a word of Germ. origin shows the Fr. 

source of the word. Cf. facha, fardido, etc. 

Alex. 1525, P.; 1383, O., arba. 

99. O.Sp. firme may have been influenced by O.Fr. ferme (Ford, 
O.S.R., p. 231, s.v. and p. 179 afirmes). The “i” of the first syl- 
lable makes it more probable that the word is learned (cf. Lat. 
firmé). Cf. also O.Sp. afirmar (Berceo, S.M. 254). 

100. O.Sp. fol << O.Fr., Prov. fol. Lat. follem. 

fuelle (= “ pair of bellows”), the regular development of Lat. 
follem in O.Sp., exists. A. Zauner, A.E., § 47, F. Hanssen, Gram. 
hist. leng. cast., vii, § 67, and R. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, Gram. ii, 
§$ 39, 40 (who quote piel, mil, aquel, val, cal, el, valle, calle, elle, 
etc.), declare the variation in Sp. of treatment of “e” after “Il” 
and point out the frequency of its fall in O.Sp. The vowel “36,” 
however, would have diphthongized (cf. cuello<collum). Cf. G. 
Millardet, Rom. xli, 258-9. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 3422°. From a 
semantic point of view fol is Fr. inasmuch as the meaning “ foolish,” 
“fool” for the derivatives of the Lat. word fédllem appears to have 
originated in Fr. territory. It seems probable that the word fol 
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when borrowed in Spain carried there this sense, which appears 
itself and in more developed form in Sp. compounds coming from 
the Lat. follem and not from Fr. fol, e. g., affollar, Alex. 157, O., 
163, P.; follia, Alex. 1209, O., 1350, P. and F.G. 90 and Berceo, 
Mil. 157; fol[l]on, Cid, 960; follonia, Alex. 24, O., 24, P. and 
Berceo, S.D. 149. 

fol occurs Berceo, Mil. 193 and Alex. 1019, O., 1046, P.; 1557, O., 
1699, P., etc. 

o1. O.Sp. fonta<O.Fr. honte. Frankish haunida. 

The O.Sp. “f” indicates Fr. source for the word. Cf. farpa, 
fardido, facha, which come from O.Fr. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 4080; 
Ford, O.S.R., p. xxviii, init. cons. (4) remark; M. Goldschmidt, 
K.A.E.S., p. 64; F, Diez, Wb., p. 227. 

102. O.Sp. fontayna < O.Fr. fontaine. Lat. fontdna. 

Fontana, the regular O.Sp. form, is usually used (cf. Alex. 891, 
O., 920, P.; 892, O., 921, P., etc.). Fontayna (Alex. 1994, O.) is 
in fact probably due to the scribe, as it is in a quatrain with “-ana” 
rime. R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Voc., p. 799, 1. 2) calls this a galli- 
cism and mentions another occurrence of it, Crén. de Pero Nijio, 
sg”. 

103. O.Sp. franc < O.Fr. Prov. franc. Frankish frank. 

The regular Sp. form franco exists (F.G. 30). The “qu” of 
the form franqueza (Alex. 925, O.) would seem to result from the 
influence of the borrowed O.Fr franc, unless it be due to dissimila- 
tion. On the other hand frank as the name of the Franks and their 
country would seem to have gone into Lat. and thence into Spain, as 
is seen by the regular Sp. development of Frangia (Alex. 1625, O., 
1767, P., etc.; F.G. 129, etc.) and frangeses (Alex. 1635, O., 1776, 
P., etc.; F.G. 313). 

Alex. 6, O.; 66, O. 
104. O. Sp. gabar << O.Fr. gaber. O. Norse gabba. 

According to W. Meyer-Liibke (Finf., § 45), the O. Norse 
alone possessed the verb gabba, whence O.Fr. gaber ‘to make fun 
of.’ As Germ. words came to Sp. only thru Gothic, this word from 
O. Norse evidently came to Spain thru Fr. Cf. E. Mackel, 
G.E.F.P.S., p. 63; M-L., R.E.W. 3626; Z.R.P. xxx, 584. 

Alex. 52, O., 58, P.; 119, O., 131, P., etc. 
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105. O.Sp. gabe << O.Fr. gab. O. Norse gabb. 

The ending “e” (cf. mote, arlote, pote, etc.) leads one to de- 
rive the O.Sp. directly from the O.Fr.; it may, however, be a post- 
verbal noun from O.Sp. gabar as E. Mackel (G.E.F.P.S., p. 73) 
suggests. 

Berceo, Duelo, 197. 


106. O.Sp. galope << O.Fr. galop, O.Fr. galoper. Frankish wala 
hlaupan. 

E. Herzog (Bausteine z. Rom. Phil., Festgabe f. A. Mussafia, 
Halle, 1905, pp. 485, 486) rejects F. Diez’ Germ. gahlaupan and 
W. Wackernagel’s Germ. gaho hloufan on account of Walloon- 
Picard waloper and It. gualoppare. He dismisses also H. Ronsch’s 
quadrupedare, G. Korting’s vapulare, W. W. Skeat’s Norse wallen, 
and T. Braune’s Germ. glappén. His own suggestion for the etymon 
of Fr. galoper, etc., is Frankish wala hlaupan =“ run well,” “run 
hard.” If this is correct, the Sp. comes from the O.Fr. since initial 
Germ. “wa” would give “gua” in O.Sp. Cf. J. Briich, E.G.S.V., 
Pp. 40, 41. 

Alex. 1388, P.; 1247, O. has galopo; 1586, O., 1728, P. 
107. O.Sp. galopear,—see galope. 

108. O.Sp. galopeador,—see galope. 

109. O.Sp. Galter << O.Fr. Galtier. O.H.G. Waltari. 

This name is borrowed from France as is seen from the initial 
“g” <“w” and the absence of the final “o.” Cf. Verengel (s.v.). 
Alex. 1339, O., 1481, P.; 1935, O., 2077, P. 

110. O.Sp. gambar <O.Fr. gambais. O.H.G. wamba-- Lat. 
-dceum (cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., p. 70). 

The O.Sp. initial “ g” < Germ. “ w” shows Fr. origin. For Fr. 
“ais” > O.Sp. “-ax” cf. O.Fr. vaissel > O.Sp. baxel. The gam- 
bais which Godefroy, s.v., describes as a “ pourpoint rembourré qui 
se placait sous le haubert” is evidently the same garment as the one 
mentioned in the Alex. (430, O., 439, P.) which was put on “des- 
suso la loriga.” 

Alex. 430, O. gambax, 439, P. ganbax. 


111. O.Sp. gatar < O.Fr. gaagnier. O. Frankish waidanjan. 
In the O.Sp. form, “g” < Germ. “w” and the fall of the inter- 
vocalic “3” indicate Fr. origin. J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 31) calls 
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waidanjan an O. N. Frankish form. The current Sp. form guada- 
nar = ‘to mow,’ the form expected from the Germ. etymon, is classi- 
fied by J. Briich (op. cit., p. 37) and W. Bruckner, Z.R.P. xxiv, 
70, A?, as < O.Fr. for semantic reasons. 

R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Voc., p. 702, 1. 18 and following) cites 
Lat. texts containing a verb ganare. This ganare, however, must 
have come, not from the Germ. directly, but thru the Fr., since 
Germ. “w” gave “gu” in Lat. (J. Briich, op. cit., pp. 134, 135; J. 
Schwarz, Z.R.P. xxxvi, 237 ff.). The O.Sp. forms ganar, ganan- 
¢ia, etc., must therefore have resulted somewhat as follows :— 
Germ. waidanjan > O.Fr. gaaignier > O.Sp. gaiiar > M. Lat. ganare 
> O.Sp. ganar. 

112. ganancia,—see gafar. 

113. ganado ‘ flocks,’—see gafiar. 

114. ganar,—see gafar. 

115. O.Sp. gargon < O.Fr. garson. Lat. *cardeo or Germ. *wartja 
(cf. N.H.G. warze). 

If Lat. *cardeo is the correct etymon the word might be native 
in Sp. If Germ. *wartja is the correct etymon, O.Sp. garzon must 
come from O.Fr. or Prov. as is shown by initial “g” < Germ. 
“w” and the Germ. suffix “-on” (J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 86). 
Berceo, Duelo, 42; Alex. 1982, O., 2124, P.; 2216, O., 2358, P. 
116. O.Sp. gento < O.Fr., Prov. gent. Lat. génitum. 

In O.Sp. initial “g” before “e” or “i” falls or is absorbed in 
the diphthong resulting from an accented “€é,” e. g., yerno < généru; 
yelo < gélu; ermano < gérmanu; inojo-< géniiclu (cf. A. Zauner, 
A.E., §§ 63, 64). Accented “é” should diphthongize. “N’t” usu- 
ally gives “nd.” Cf. M.P., Cid, Gram., p. 188, 1. 7 and following. 
Lat. génitu should therefore give yendo.. Cf. Zauner, A.E., § 63 
A?; M-L., R.E.W. 3734; A.L.L.G. ii, 437. 
Berceo, Mil. 357; Mil. 365 bien[e]gent; Alex. 342, O., 350, P.; 

1716, O., 1857, P. 
117. O.Sp. giga < O.Fr. gigue, Prov. giga. Germ. giga. 

The “gue” of Fr. gigue might be due to dissimulation (E. 
Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., p. 108), or it might result from borrowed 
Prov. giga (E. Mackel, loc. cit.), or it might be from a very late 
borrowing from the Germ. (E. Mackel, op. cit., p. 151, 3. Schicht; 
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J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 39). Weight is given the last supposition by 
the fact that the Germ. etymon is found only in M.H.G. gige, M.Sc. 
ghighe and O.N. gigja (E. Mackel, op. cit., p. 108). Therefore the 
word would seem to have come late from the Germ. into Romance 
thru the Fr. As a name of a musical instrument, it would be the 
more probably borrowed; cf. rota, ¢itola, semiton, son, etc. Cf. It. 
giga < Fr., Prov. (G. Bertoni, Elem. Germ. nella Ling. It., p. 129). 
Berceo, Mil. 9, Duelo, 176; Alex. 1383, O., 1525, P. 


118. O.Sp. girofre<O.Fr. girofle. Lat. (< Grk.) caryophfllum. 
It is not to be wondered that a word like Lat. cdérydphyllum was 

somewhat distorted in popular speech. Romance forms seem to 

point to a V.L. *garéfiilum (cf. Korting, Wb. s.v.) or *garyéfi- 

lum, whence the Fr. gerofle, girofle, developed quite regularly ex- 

cept for the “i” of the first syllable (for initial “g” <“c” see 

below under O.Sp. jamon). This word, of frequent occurrence in 

O.Fr. and still current in Fr., was borrowed in Spain, where its ap- 

parently more limited use—it is found but once in the works read— 

indicates borrowing. The final “e” also shows foreign origin. Cf. 

M-L., R.E.W. 1727. 

Alex. 1301, O., 1443, P. girofe. 

119. O.Sp. guia possibly came directly from O.Fr. guie, perhaps 
from O.Sp. guiar < O.Fr. guier. See guiar. 

Berceo, S.D. 241. 

120. O.Sp. guiador,—see guiar. 

Berceo, S.D. 577. 

121. O.Sp. guiar < O.Fr. guier. O.H.G. witan. 

Germ. intervocalic “t” gives “d” in O.Sp. Witan would have 

given guidar in O.Sp. 

122. O.Sp. guion may have come directly from O.Fr. guion. See 
guiar, guia and guionage. Cf. M. Goldschmidt, K.A.E.S., 
Pp. 54- 

Berceo, S.M. 324, etc. 


123. O.Sp. guionage probably came directly from Fr. guionage. 
See guiar. 
Berceo, Loor. 197, guyonage, etc. 
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124. O.Sp. guisa << O.Fr. guise. O.H.G. wisa. 

F. Kluge (Gréber’s Grundriss, i?, 502), W. Bruckner (Char. d. 
Ger. Elem. im It., p. 7) and J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 27) note that 
Germ. wisa is non-Gothic. The latter, therefore, assumes it to have 
been taken early into V.L. from the Germ. and thence adopted in 
Ital., Prov., Sp., Ptg. and Fr. Cf. also M-L., Einf., § 42. The ap- 
pearance of the word in the five Romance languages makes this 
probable; it is also possible that the word came from the Germ. to 
the Fr. and thence to Sp. and Ptg. which draw Germ. words prac- 
tically from the Gothic only. 


125. O.Sp. husaie< O.Fr. usage, Prov. usatge. V.L. *isaticum. 
The ending “-age” shows Fr. origin. Cf. Ford, O.S.S.,. p. 133. 
Cid, 1519. 
126. O.Sp. *Jherome < O.Fr. Iherome. Lat. Hiérén}mum. 
This form is conjectured for the name of the Fr. bishop by R. 
Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Gram., pp. 117, 118) for reasons of as- 
sonance, instead of the actually occurring [heronimo. 


127. O.Sp. jamas < O.Fr., Prov. jamais. Lat. jam + mdgis. 

The treatment of “j” before “a” in jamas points to Fr. origin. 
Jam should give ya, which exists. Cf. jacere > yacer. Cf. Zauner, 
A.E., §63 A®. The “mais” of the second syllable was surplanted 
by the Sp. mas. It is to be remembered that jamas did not drive out 
nunca, which on the contrary continued to be the more usual word. 
Cid, 2680; Alex. 1096, O., 1124, P.; F.G. 347. 

128. O.Sp. jamon < O.Fr. jambon. Grk.? or Celtic? *camba. 

O.Sp. cam(b)a also is a borrowed word; it comes from Prov. 
or Cat. The usual Spanish word is pierna< Lat. pérna. (Cf. 
Korting, Wb. 1776; A.L.L.G. ii, 432). Jamon shows Fr. influence 
in the “j” < initial “g” before “a,” the “c” having become “g” 
(cf. H. R. Lang, Mod. Lang. Notes, May 1912, p. 145). The un- 
usual fall of “b” takes place in Sp. camba (cf. Alex. 644, P. 
canba), cama < Prov., Cat. camba and in the Sp. jamon < Fr. jam- 
bon. Cf. A.L.L.G. ii, 432. 

Alex. 2050, P.; 1908, O., has corveiones, which, however, does not 
suit the meter as jamones of the P.MS. does. 
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129. O.Sp. joya < O.Fr. joie (‘jewel’). Lat. gaudja. 

O.Sp. has gozo from gaudium. The treatment of “ga” deter- 
mines Fr. origin as does the development of “di.” Sp. joya, Prov. 
joya and Ital. gioia all come from O.Fr. joi, joie (M-L., R.E.W. 
3705). Cf. Ford, O.S.S., p. 136; A.L.L.G. ii, 431. 

F.G. 277. 
130. O.Sp. justa << O.Fr. joste, Prov. josta. See justar. 
Alex. 157, O. 


131. O.Sp. justar < O.Fr. joster, Prov. jostar, V.L. *jiixtare. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 4645) ascribes Prov. origin—O.Fr. 
is also possible—to Sp. justar, probably for semantic reasons since 
justar < V.L. *jusxtare is regular (cf. M.P., Cid, Gram., p. 173, 1. 
20, who cites iusto, iura, juego, iuntas, iuntar, juisio, jugara, iogados 
and iudios). It can be urged that the Fr. and Prov. words have the 
etymological meaning ‘ gather,’ ‘assemble’ plus the derived mean- 
ing ‘ joust,’ whereas the Ital., Sp. and Ptg. have only the derived 
meaning ‘joust,’ and are hence to be regarded as borrowed. (Cf. 
Part I, §9, where J. Briich’s and W. Bruckner’s analogous rule with 
regard to Germ. loan-words in Romance is stated.) 

Alex. 1894, O., 2036, P. 
132. O.Sp. laido < O.Fr. laid. Frankish laid. 

That this is a late loan-word in O.Fr. is shown by Germ., “ai” 
> “ai”; early loan-words show “ai” > “a,” e. g., haim > ham 
whence hameau, *haisti (cf. Gothic haifsts) > O.Fr. haste, etc. (cf. 
E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 114, 117). O.Sp. loan-words taken 
from Germ. also have “a” from “ai,” according to M-L. (Gram. 
d. lang. rom. i, § 18). Hence Sp. laido is borrowed from Fr. Cf. 
M-L., R.E.W. 4855. 

Berceo, S.D. 648; Alex. 593, O., 620, P. 
133. O.Sp. ligero <O.Fr. legier. V.L. *lévidrium. 

Lat. “vi” stays in O.Sp., e. g., Lat. pliivia > Iluvia (see Ford, 
O.S.R., p. xlii). V.L. *lévidrium should therefore give leviero. 
The Fr. “e” (<@) of the first syllable would seem to have closed 
to “i” under the influence of the following palatal element. Ford, 
op. cit., p. xiii, says that V.L. e was closed to “i” by a following 
palatal in some cases and (id., p. xii) that V.L. e followed by a pala- 
tal element might close to e. Cf. A. Zauner, A.E., $63 B*; M-L., 
R.E.W. 5003. Ford, O.S.S., p. 141. 
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Berceo, S.D. 299; Alex. 278, O., 285, P., etc.; F.G. 254, etc. 
134. O.Sp. linnage < O.Fr. lignage, Prov. linhatge. V.L. *lineati- 
cum. 


V.L. *lineaticum should give linnadgo, linnazgo in O.Sp. Cf. 
M-L., R.E.W. 5061; A. Zauner, A.E., p. 9; cf. Ford, O.S.S., p. 141. 


Berceo, S.M. 370, etc. ; Alex. 2356, O., etc.; F.G. 15, 164, etc. 
135. O.Sp. losengero<O.Fr. losengier. Frankish Jlausinga +- 
-drium. 

The treatment of “g” before “a” indicates Fr. origin. Lausin- 
garium would give losenguero in O.Sp. Cf. Ford, O.S.R., p. 245. 
Berceo, Duelo, 83; Alex. 1507, O., 1649, P. lisongero, etc. 

136. O.Sp. maniar < O.Fr mangier. Lat. mandiicare. 

The Sp. “j” shows Fr. origin. “d’c” after consonant should 
give “g” in O.Sp., e. g., vindicdre > vengar (Alex. 481, O., 492, 
P.; Berceo, S.M. 224, etc.). Cf. Ford, O.S.S., p. 140. 

Berceo, Duelo, 35, here used as a noun. 
137. O.Sp. mantel < O.Fr., Prov. mantel. Lat. mantéllum. 

The form manteles (Alex. 1899, O.) is very possibly an errone- 
ous reading since the corresponding line of MS.P., namely, 2041, 
has ma(n)tillos. If manteles is correct, it may be from Fr. mantel; 
the regular O.Sp. form would be mantiello (cf. Castiello, Castiella, 
M-P., Cid, Gram., p. 243, 1. 14), becoming later mantillo. Sp. man- 
teo < Fr. manteau (M-L., R.E.W. 5326) belongs to a later period 
and does not occur in the works considered. Cf. A.L.L.G. iii, 526. 
138. O.Sp. marrido < Prov., Cat. marrit or possibly O.Fr. marri. 

O.H.G. marrjan. 

According to J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 28) the meaning ‘to sad- 
den’ to which the Germ. root developed in Fr. did not develop in 
O.Sp., judging from O.Sp. marrar ‘to err.’ J. Briich (op. cit., pp. 
28 and 201), Th. Braune (Z.R.P. xxi, 214) and W. Meyer-Liibke 
(R.E.W. 5373) take O.Sp. marrido from the Prov.; it is not im- 
possible that it came from O.Fr. Cf. fardido, which came from 
O.Fr. hardi (cf. s.v.). 

139. O.Sp. mecha < O.Fr. meche. Grk. mya. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 5804) derives Ital. miccia, Mod. 
Prov. mecho, Cat. metxa, Sp. and Ptg. mecha from the Fr. méche. 
Whatever the etymon—it was possibly some corruption of myxa or 
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some combination of it with something else resulting in *micca (cf. 
Z. Frz. Sp. L. x, 243)—the Ital., Prov., Cat., Sp. and Ptg. words 


could scarcely come from any one form of the word but the Fr. in 
“ ch.” 


Berceo, S.M. 331. 
140. O.Sp. mege, menge <O.Fr. mege, Prov., Cat. metge. Lat. 
médicum, 

“dc” >“¢” is a French trait. Cf. V.L. subsédicare > O.Sp. 
sosegar, Lat. jadicare > juzgar and triticum > trigo (F. Hanssen, 
Gram. hist. leng. cast. x, § 151. Médicum would give miego or 
miezgo in O.Sp. For the insertion of the “n” in some instances cf. 
O.Sp. mennsaie, O.Sp. pungella, O.Sp. mancha < maciila, O.Sp. 
poncones < potjinem, F.G. 110, enxiemplo, fonssado < fossitum, 
Cid, 764, etc., ronco < raucum, Berceo, Mil. 8, etc. Cf. A. Zauner, 
A.E., § 63 B*; Ford, O.S.R., p. 250; M-L., R.E.W. 5459. 

141. O.Sp. membre < O.Fr. membre. Lat. mémbrum. 

Lat. mémbrum should give O.Sp. miembro which also exists 
(Berceo, Mil. 192; S.D. 292, etc.). 

Berceo, S.D. 148. (It is quite possible that the reading is incorrect 
and should be membros or miembros.) 

142. O.Sp. mengear,—see mege. 

143. O.Sp. mengia,—see mege. 

144. O.Sp. message, menssage <O.Fr. message, Prov. messatge. 
V.L. *missaticum. 

-dticum should give adgo, azgo in O.Sp. For insertion of “n” 
see under mege. Cf. Ford, O.S.S., p. 133. 


145. O.Sp. messageria, menssageria may come directly from O.Fr. 
messagerie, Prov. messatgeria. See menssage. 

Berceo, Mil. 53; F.G. 622, etc. 

146. O.Sp. messagero, menssagero may come directly from O.Fr. 
messagier, Prov. messatgier. See message. 

147. O.Sp. merchandia < O.Fr. marcheandie. V.L. *mercatintem 
+ -ia. 

This word occurs in but two places in the O. manuscript of the 
Alex.; in the corresponding passages in the P. manuscript we find 
mercaduria and mercaderia. If it is a correct reading, the Fr. origin 
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is evident in the ‘ch” < “c” before “a” and the fall of the inter- 

vocalic “t.” The “e” of the first syllable of the Sp. merchandia 

may be considered as the result of the influence of Sp. words like 

mercaduria, mercadante, etc. 

Alex. 1704, O. and 1769, O.; 1845, P. and 1910, P.; the latter two 
in P. have mercaderia and mercaduria. 


148. O.Sp. mesmo < O.Fr. meesme. V.L. *metipsimum. 

W. Meyer-Liitbke (R.E.W. 55517) apparently regards France 
as the point of departure of the V.L. *metipsimus. He derives the 
Ital., Ptg. and Sp. forms from the Fr. and Prov.; phonological con- 
siderations demand this if one starts with *metipsimus. One may 
assume a V.L. form *medipsimus (cf. M-L., Gram. d. lang. rom. i, 
§ 443) which would explain O.Sp. mesmo and mismo but then Prov. 
medesmo (whence O.Sp. medesmo and perhaps O.Fr. medesme) 
causes difficulty. 

F.G. 431, mesmo or mismo; 662, mismo or mesmo. 


149. O.Sp. mismo, misme < O.Fr. meisme,—see mesmo. 


150. O.Sp. mote << O.Fr., Prov., Cat. mot. V.L. *miittum. 

V.L. *miittum would give moto in O.Sp. For the ending “e” 
cf. arlote, gabe, galope, pote, etc. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 5795; Kort- 
ing, Wb. 6424. 

Berceo, Mil. 118, etc.; Alex. 2229, O., 2371, P.—mot in MS.P. 
without “e” is a scribal error; 745, P. motes. 


151. O.Sp. moteyar<O.Sp. mote (<O.Fr., Prov., Cat. mot) 
+ -ididre,—see mote. 
Alex. 1254, P. 


152. O.Sp. nombrar might be taken directly from Lat. numérare 
but it might also come from the O.Sp. nombre (< O.Fr. 
nombre) (q.v.). 

Cid, 1264, etc. 


153. O.Sp. nombre < O.Fr. nombre. Lat. niimérum. 

R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Gram., ii, § 26°) classes O.Sp. nom- 
bre as a foreign word on account of the final “e” instead of the ex- 
pected “o.” In the vocabulario he calls it a postverbal from nom- 
brar. But postverbal nouns end in “o.” The influence of nombre 
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< ndmén might be urged but the two words are associated only in 

form and not in sense. 

Cid, 3262. 

154. O.Sp. novel < O.Fr., Prov. novel, Cat. novell. Lat. novél- 
lum. 

-éllu should give iello in O.Sp. Cf. Castiello, Castiella (M.P., 
Cid, Gram., p. 243, 1. 14). 

Berceo, Mil. 718; Alex. 115, O., 127, P., etc. 
155. O.Sp. orage < O.Fr. orage. V.L. *auraticum. 

V.L. *auraticum should give oradgo, orazgo inO.Sp. Cf. M-L., 
R.E.W. 788. 

Alex. 2136, O., 2278, P. 
156. O.Sp. ostalage < O.Fr. hostelage, Prov. ostalatge. V.L. *hos- 
pitalaticum. 

-aticum should give adgo, azgo. 

Berceo, S.M. 450. 
157. O.Sp. par<O.Fr. par. Lat. pér. 

Ford, O.S.R., p. 264, s.v., says that O.Sp. par is “ perhaps Fr. 
par as used in adjurations.” Confined exclusively to this one use 
in O.Sp., the word par is very probably borrowed. See J. Briich 
(E.G.S.V., p. 42) for the statement of this principle which he ex- 
emplifies with Sp. de rendon, de rondon. Cf. also Part I, § 10 of 
the present investigation. 

Cid, 3140, 3186; Alex. 652, O., 680, P., etc. 
158. O.Sp. paraje<O.Fr. parage, Prov. paratge. V.L. par 
+ -aticum. 
-dticum should give adgo, azgo in O.Sp. 
Alex. 1424, O.; 490, P. 
159. O.Sp. parla<O.Sp. parlar<O.Fr. parler. V.L. *pdrdbé- 
lare. 

V.L. *parabélare should give parablar or palabrar (cf. palabra). 
W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 6222) derives Sp. parlar from Prov. 
parlar, Fr. parler. It is originally rather Fr. than Prov. since “b’l” 
> “au” in Prov. and Prov. paraular is the true Prov. form, cf. 
fabiila > faula; tabiila > taula, etc. The word parla occurring but 
once in the works considered is found also in Mod. Sp. It is related 
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to Sp. parlar << Fr., Prov., as O.Sp. fabla (Berceo, S.D. 399) to 
fablar and Mod. Sp. charla to charlar. 

Berceo, Mil. 202. 

160. O.Sp. parlatorio,—see parla. 

Berceo, S.D. 447. 

161. O.Sp. parlero,—see parla. 

Berceo, S.D. 166. 


162. O.Sp. pendon<O.Fr. pennon. Lat. pinna + dnem. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 6514? Ablt.) derives the Sp. word 
from the Fr., Prov. Ford, O.S.R., pp. 265/6 and p. xxxv advances 
the theory that in borrowed words “-nn-” gives “-nd-.” This is 
given added weight by the parallel O.Sp. forms sennos (Cid, 724, 
etc., Alex. 1702, O., etc.) and sendas (Berceo, S.Or. 47, 48) and 
pennola (Berceo, S.Or. 48) and Mod. Sp. pendola. 

163. O.Sp. percha < O.Fr. perche. Lat. pérticam. 

“ch” (< “c” before “a”) is a distinctly Fr. trait. We find the 
Sp. form piertega (Berceo, Mil, 39; Alex. 2276, P., 2464, P.) and 
also pertiga (Alex. 2336, O., 2134, O.). 

Alex. 2391, O., 2519, P. 
164. O.Sp. pinzel < O.Fr. pincel, Prov. pinsel, Cat. pinsell. V.L. 
* pinicéllum. 

V.L. *pinicéllum, the V.L. form postulated by Prov. pinsel (E. 
Levy, P.D.P.F., Heidelberg, 1909, s.v.) for C.L. pénicillum, would 
give O.Sp. pinciello. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 6390. 

Berceo, Sac. 149. 
165. O.Sp. plaza might come from O.Fr. place << V.L. *plattea or 
*platea. 

W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 6583) marks the Sp. and Ptg. as 
learned. “PI” <“pl” is learned, borrowed or dialectal. “Z” 
<“te” or “tte” is popular. The word is probably semi-learned. 
By its form it might be a loan-word from O.Fr. and is so regarded 
by G. Grdber (A.L.L. iv, 443). 

166. O.Sp. pleitar—see pleito. 
Alex. 1502, O., 1644, P.; F.G. 737. 
167. O.Sp. pleito is said to come from O.Fr. plait. Lat. placttum. 

Placitum should give llecho in O.Sp.; semi-learned plecho exists. 
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G. Grober (A.L.L. iv, 439) derives the O.Sp. from the Fr.; E. 
Staaff (E. s. l’Anc. Dial. Léon, pp. 187/8) agrees tothis. R.Menén- 
dez Pidal (Cid, Voc., pp. 798/9) claims pleito is a Navarro-Ara- 
gonese word. He says that we would have the vowel “a” from Fr. 
plait and quotes in support of this, Sp. baya < Fr. baie, Sp. lacayo 
< Fr. laquais, Sp. baxel < Fr. vaissel and Sp. fontayna < Fr. fon- 
taine. Cf. also Sp. laido < O.Fr. lait, Sp. fraile < Prov. fraire, Sp. 
repaire < Fr. repaire. Some of these words, e. g., fraile, sometimes 
appear with “ei” but these forms occur alongside of the regular 
“ai” forms and would seem to be dialectal reproductions of the 
adopted word. Pleito on the other hand never has “ai.” That ei 
<a-+yy is a western Sp. trait is clear. (Cf. E. Staaff, op. cit., p. 
187.) 
168. O.Sp. pleytesia,—see pleito. 
Alex. 1254, O., 1395, P. 
169. O.Sp. pluia may have come from O.Fr. pluie. Lat. plitvia. 
The current Sp. luvia presents the regular O.Sp. development. 
According to M-L. (Einf., § 131 and R.E.W. 6620) there existed a 
V.L. *pluia. Possibly both O.Sp. pluvia (Berceo, Loor. 11) and 
O.Sp. pluia (Berceo, S.M. 483) are learned. More probably they 
are dialect forms; a word of similar meaning would scarcely be a 
learned word. 
Berceo, S.M. 483. 
170. O.Sp. preste<O.Fr., Prov. prestre, preste. Lat. (< Grk.) 
présbyter. 
We would expect priestre or prieste in O.Sp. from Lat. prés- 
byter. 
Berceo, Sae. 119, 37, 30; S.M. 370, etc. 
171. O.Sp. puncella << O.Fr. pucelle, pulcelle. V.L. *piillicélla. 
The word offers well-known difficulties. The prevalence of the 
-ella (instead of -iella) forms make it appear to be of foreign origin. 
W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 6819) assigns to the O.Sp. pungella an 
O. Cat. source and to the O. Ptg. puncella a Prov. origin. From 
the relatively great frequency of its use there, France would seem 
to have been the source of the word. As far as the form is con- 
cerned, nothing prevents the assumption that the O.Sp. came from 
the O.Fr. For the “n” of the first syllable cf. menge, menssage, 
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etc. Moreover it may have been affected by dongella (< Prov.), 
with which it would naturally be associated. In the Alex. 1366, O. 
we have pongellas and in the corresponding verse (1508) in P. we 
find do(n)zellas. 
Berceo, Loor. 29; Alex. 2245, O. poncella, 2387, P. 
172. O.Sp. quitar < O.Fr. quittier < O.Fr. quitte. Lat. quiétus. 
As popular Sp. forms we have quedar and quedo. The semi- 
learned Fr. quitte and qutttier (explained in A. Hatzfeld, A. Darm- 
steter, et A. Thomas, Dict. gén. de la lang. fr., s.v. and also by M-L., 
Gram. des lang. rom. i, §§ 376, 462) apparently came to Sp. as legal 
terms. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 6958; M.P., Cid, Gram., p. 177, 1. Lo. 


173. O.Sp. quito is perhaps directly from O.Fr. quitte. 

The change of final “e” to “o” may be regarded as due to the 
general law of assimulating foreign to native material. Cf. Sp. 
mesmo < Fr. meesme and Sp. mismo < Fr. meisme. On the other 
hand, O.Sp. quito may come from the O.Sp. verb quitar < O.Fr. 
quittier. See quitar. 

174. O.Sp. rancada,—see rancar. 
Berceo, S.M. 455. 
175. O.Sp. rancar < Fr. ranc +--dre. Frankish rank. 

The O.Sp. forms must come thru Fr. as the Germ. etymon is 
from the late High German dialects and was adopted in Romance 
after the fall of initial “w” (cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 60, 183, 
184). Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 7044. 

176. C.Sp. rancon,—see rancar. 

Berceo, Sac. 17; 2388, O., etc. 

177. O.Sp. rencon,—see rancar. 

Berceo, Sac. 85, etc. 

178. O.Sp. renconada,—see rancar. 

Berceo, S.D. 265. 

179. O.Sp. re(n)conciello,—see rancar. 

Berceo, Mil. 801. 

180. O.Sp. rencura << O.Fr. rencure. Lat. rancor +- -ira. 

The form rancura is found in O.Sp., e. g., Alex. 41, O. and fre- 
quently in the Alex. in the O. manuscript. But the forms with “en” 
are in the majority and this fact may indicate a Fr. origin for the 
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word. This hypothesis would assume borrowing thru literary chan- 
nels where orthography could have some influence. 
181. O.Sp. repaire << O.Fr., Prov. repaire. Lat. répétriare. 

The treatment of “tr” and the presence of the “e” final indicate 

Fr. or Prov. origin. Cf. G. Millardet, Rom. xli, 256. 

Berceo, Mil. 19. 

182. O.Sp. repentengia, rependencia,—see repentir. 

Berceo, S.M. 210. 

183. O.Sp. repintingia, repindengia,—see repentir. 

Berceo, Mil. 99, etc. 

184. O.Sp. repentirse may come from O.Fr. or Prov. repentir. Lat. 
repaenitare. 

R. Menéndez Pidal (Cid, Gram., p. 188, 1. 4 and following) 
ascribes the retention of the voiceless “t” to learned influence. Cf. 
the popular form rependir (Berceo, S.D. 731, etc.). It might be 
due to the early fall of the intertonic vowel (M.P., loc. cit.). M-L., 
R.E.W. 7224 derives the word from Fr. or Prov. 

185. O.Sp. rincon,—see rancar. 
Alex. 1298, P.; F.G. 170. 


186. O.Sp. Roldan < Old French. Frankish Rothland. 

Germ. Rothland entered the Romance field somewhat late as is 
shown by the absence of any reflex of the Germ. initial “h” in Ro- 
mance. (Cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 136, 137.) This probably 
denotes that it came in thru France. Yet the Sp. form of the word 
would seem to indicate that the name was taken to Spain before it 
assumed in Fr. the form Rolland, Roland, that is, by popular legends 
before the writing of the Chanson de Roland. Cf. Gaston Paris, 
Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne, p. 204. 

Berceo, S.M. 412; F.G. 352. 
187. O.Sp. rota< O.Fr. rote. O.H.G. hrotta. 

The word was borrowed late in Fr. as is shown by the fall of 
the initial “h.” (Cf. E. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., p. 136.) Its frequent 
use in O.Fr. for the Fr. instrument and its absence from the Ro- 
mance languages except O.Fr., Prov. and Sp. give it a clearly Fr. 
origin. Cf. also giga, s.v. Cf. E. Mackel, op. cit., p. 32; M-L., 
R.E.W. 4217 and 7394. 

Berceo, Duelo, 176; Alex. 1383, O., 1525, P. 
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188. O.Sp. rua < O.Fr. rue. Lat. riiga. 

The absence of the Lat. intervocalic “g” in the O.Sp. word 

shows its foreign origin. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 7426. 
Alex. 1375, O., 1517, P. Ruuas; 2185, O., 2327, P. 
189. O.Sp. Rrynaldos < O.Fr. Renald. O.H.G. Raginald. 

That this is from late non-Gothic source is shown by the absence 
of “w’” after the “n” in the Germ. etymon. Cf. on the contrary 
Valdouinos < Germ. Baldwin. (F.G. 352) where the Germ. “w” 
gives “ou.” Cf. Mackel, G.E.F.P.S., pp. 186, 151. Cf. also refer- 
enes under Arnald above. 

190. O.Sp. sage < O.Fr. sage. Lat. sipidum. 

Sp. sabio is the semi-learned form developed in Sp. from Lat. 
sipidum. O.Sp sage from its final “e” as well as its treatment of 
“p’d” is clearly of foreign origin. It came from the semi-learned 
O.Fr. sage. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 7587. 

Alex. 273, O.; the corresponding verse in P. (280) has grandes. 
191. O.Sp. saia << O.Fr. saie. Lat. ségum. 

“i” < intervoc. “g” shows Fr. origin (cf. M-L., R.E.W. 7515). 
Saga would be expected in O.Sp. from Lat. séga. O.Sp. saio also 
exists (Alex. 1367, O.) and is also due to Fr. influence. In view of 
Sp., Ptg. saia, Sp. saio, Ital. saia and Ital. saio, Fr. origin must be 
assumed for the word. A V.L. *sagium would give the Sp. and 
Ptg. forms but produce saggio, saggia in Ital. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 
7515 and Einf., §37; A.L.L.G. v, 456. 

Berceo, Duelo, 23, etc. 
192. O.Sp. sala < O.Fr. sale, Prov. sala. Frankish sala. 

E. Mackel, (G.E.F.P.S., p. 42) argues that Fr. sale > Prov. 
sala>It., Ptg., Sp. sala. He cites H. Kern (Mém. de la soc. de 
linguist., ii, 231) as authority for the statement that only the Franks 
and the Netherlanders had a feminine sala. He says further that only 
masculine and neuter forms are actually found in Germ. dialects. 
He adds that Oskar Schade (Altdeutsches Wb., Halle, 2d edition, 
1872-1882) notes a feminine A.S. sel. The “a” < “a” in the Fr. 
sale shows late introduction into Fr. (J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 39). 
W. Meyer-Libke, R.E.W. 7522, suggests Prov. (< Gothic) as the 
source for It., Sp. and Ptg. and gives the influence of the Germ. 
“Halle” as the reason for the feminine gender. But if there was a 
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change of gender early enough to be reflected by a word from the 
Gothic, would not this change of gender be more evident in the 
later Germ. dialects? The necessity of assuming a late change in 
gender in the Germ. is yet another reason for thinking that the word 
came late into Fr. and thence to the other Romance languages. 


193. O.Sp. saluage < O.Fr. salvage, Prov. salvatge. V.L. *silva- 
ticum. 


Regular O.Sp. development requires -adgo, azgo < aticum. Cf. 

M-L., R.E.W. 7922?; Ford, O.S.S. 136. 

Alex. 1357, O., 1499, P. 

194. O.Sp. sayal,—see saia. 

Berceo, S.M. 469, etc.; Alex. 1552, O., 1694, P., etc. 

195. O.Sp. semana was influenced by O.Fr. semaine. Lat. septi- 
mana. 

Sedmana, which is found (M.P., Cid, Voc. under semana), is 
the more natural O.Sp. form. Ford (O.S.R., p. 285, s.v.) gives 
“Lat. septimana > *settimdna, as in Ital., > *setmana>, with as- 
similation of voiceless t to voiced m, sedmana, whence, with com- 
plete assimilation of d, mod. semana.” W. Meyer-Liibke (R.E.W. 
7834) derives the Sp. from the Fr. Usually, however, Fr. “ai” 
> Sp. “ai” (cf. G. Millardet, Rom. xli, 256). We have here there- 
fore at most a case of Fr. influence rather than one of borrowing. 
Cf. Diez, Wb., p. 294 (who assumes also *semmana as etymon). 
Frequent in Cid, Berceo, Alex. and F.G.; Berceo, Sac. 10, sammana; 
Alex. 1128, O. selmana. 

196. O.Sp. semanero,—see semana. 
Berceo, Sac. 119. 


197. O.Sp..semiton < O.Fr., Prov. semiton. Lat. semiténum. 

Lat. ténum should give tueno in O.Sp. Consequently ton and 
semiton are probably loan-words. Ton might be a postverbal noun 
from tonar, but postverbals usually have final “o” and, moreover, 
since the accented forms of tonar have “ue,” a diphthong would be 
expected. (Cf. Ford, O.S.R., p. 292 under son.) Learned words 
too usually have final “o.” A musical term is very likely to have 
been borrowed in Sp. from France as the troubadours and trou- 
véres frequently paid long visits to the Spanish Peninsula. Cf. H. 
R. Lang, Liederbuch des Kén. Denis v. Portugal, pp. xx—xxvii. 
Alex. 1976, O., 2118, P. 
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198. O.Sp. sen < O.Fr., Prov. sen. O.H.G. sinn. 

W. Meyer-Litbke (R.E.W. 7932) derives the Sp. sen from the 
Prov., O.Fr. In a native Sp. word we would expect a final “o” 
here. Cf. Ital. senno. Its absence is characteristic of O.Fr. bor- 
rowed words, e. g., don, argent, son, solaz, vergel, etc. Moreover, 
the Ital. postulates an etymon in “nn” which would give “fi” in a 
native O.Sp. word. 

Berceo, S.D. 519; Alex. 2052, O.; F.G. 345. 
199. O.Sp. sergent(e)<O.Fr. sergent, Prov. serjan(t). Lat. ser- 
viéntem. 

“vi” stays in O.Sp. except in O.Fr. borrowed words. Cf. O.Sp. 
ligero s.v. Ci. M-L., R.E.W. 7873. 

Alex. 1225, O.; the corresponding stanza of P. (1366) has s(er)- 
vje(n)te. 

200. O.Sp. sergenta,—see sergent(e). 

Berceo, S.M. 154. 

201. O.Sp. sire << O.Fr. sire. Lat. sénior. 

This word, clearly of Fr. origin, occurs occasionally in O.Sp. 

Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 7821; Lanchetas, Berceo, Voc., s.v. 

Berceo, Mil. 650. 

202. O.Sp. sobregonel < Sp. sobre 4+-O.Fr. gonelle, Prov. gonels. 
Lat. (< Celt?) giinna. 

The prefix is distinctly Sp. Gunnéllum should give guniello in 
O.Sp. Probably the O.Sp. came from the O.Fr. gonne and gonelle. 
The change to masculine gender is unusual but cf. Sp. avantaja 
<O.Fr. avantage (cf. s.v.). The feminine gonella is found in 
later texts. (Cf. M.P., Cid, Voc., s.v.) 

Cid, 1587. 
203. O.Sp. sojornar< O.Fr. sojorner, Prov. sojornar. .V.L. *siib- 
ditirnare. ; 

The treatment of the Lat. “di” is not Sp. here. Cf. V.L. *vir- 
dia > Sp. berza, Lat. hordedlum > Sp. orzuelo, Lat. verectindiam 
> Sp. verguensa, V.L. viridiadrium> Sp. bercgero and also V.L. 
*addedrsum > Sp. ayuso, Lat. dedrsum > yuso, Lat. radium > rayo. 
“de” after consonant >“z” and initial or intervocalic “de” 
> “y.” Hence O.Sp. sojornar is borrowed. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 
8354. 

Alex. 1082, O., 1110, P. 
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204. O.Sp. solaz <O.Fr., Prov. solaz. Lat. sdlacium. 

According to Ford (O.S.R., p. 292, s.v.) the Lat. sdlacium 
should give *solago and solaz is possibly from Prov., being common 
in Prov. poetry. As regards its form, it might also come from 
O.Fr. Cf. M-L., R.E.W. 8060; A.L.L.G. v, 472. 

Cid, 2872, etc., Berceo, Sac. 157, etc.; Alex. 1788, O., 1929, P. 
solas, etc. 
205. O.Sp. son < O.Fr., Prov. son. Lat. sénum. 

Lat. sénum should give sueno which exists (M-L., R.E.W. 8090) 
in O.Sp. Son is possibly an abstract from sonar, but as the word 
had “ue” in the accented forms son is more probably a loan-word, 
according to Ford (O.S.R., p. 292, s.v.). Cf. semiton, don. 
Berceo, S.D. 277; Alex. 827, O., 855, P., etc. 

206. O.Sp. tacha <O.Fr, tache. Stem tacc-. 

The Romance forms, e. g., It. taca, tacha, tachar, Prov. taca, 
tacar, Fr. tache, tacher postulate a form tacc- as etymon. The Sp. 
is, therefore, borrowed from the Fr. as the development of “ch” 
< “cc” before “a” shows. Cf. Korting, Wb. 9331. 

Berceo, Mil. 799; S.M. 300; S.M. 171. 
207. O.Sp. tachar < O.Fr. tacher,—see tacha. 
208. O.Sp. toca << O.Fr. toque, Prov. tocca. Celtic toc. 

If the Celtic origin (which Thurneysen doubts, Keltoroman- 
isches, p. 80) is correct, the word may come from the more pro- 
ductive Celtic territory, Italy or France. Cf. M-L., Einf., §§ 34, 
35; Korting, Wb. 9568. The word referring to church matters is 
for that the more likely to be a borrowed word (cf. Part I, §§ 11, 
13). 

Berceo, S.D. 293, 681, S.Or. 21, Mil. 147; Alex. 388, O., 396, P.; 


390,0. 
209. O.Sp. toquinegradas,—see toca. 
Alex. 390, O. 


210. O.Sp. trotar < O.Fr. trotter. O.H.G. trotton. 

J. Briich (E.G.S.V., p. 33) mentions Germ. trotton in a list of 
words of wide circulation in Romance easily recognized to be Lom- 
bard or O.H.G. in form because they show the effects of the second 
sound-shifting. Trotton therefore probably came into O.Sp thru 
It., or more probably, thru O.Fr. 
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Alex. 1383, O., 1525, P.; 1967, O., 2109, P.; in 2109, P. the MS. 
has trocar. 

211. O.Sp. trotero << O.Sp. trotar [+ -drius]< O.Fr. trotter. See 
trotar. 

Berceo, S.D. 716; Alex. 764, O., etc.; F.G. 195. 

212. O.Sp. tost < O.Fr., Prov. tost. Lat. tdéstum. 

Both on account of the failure of accented “6” to diphthongize 
and the absence of the final vowel the word might be ascribed to Fr. 
origin. Both of these things may, however, be the result of unac- 
cented position in the sentence. In Galician, too, the vowel does not 
diphthongize, and dialectal influence is possible here. 

Berceo, S. Laur. 78; Alex. 1043, O. 
213. O.Sp. vassallage < O.Fr. vassallage, Prov. vassallatge. M.Lat. 
(< Celt.) vassallum. 
-aticum should give -adgo, -azgo. See vassallo. 
Berceo, S.M. 450; Alex. 1375, O., 1517, P., ete. 
214. O.Sp. vassallo <<O.Fr., Prov. vassal. M.Lat. (< Celt.) vas- 
sallum. 

Certain Lat. words of Celtic origin came into Lat. very early, 
e. g., carrus, camisia, etc., and are reflected in most of the Romance 
languages (cf. M-L., Einf., §34). Aside from these, France and 
N. Italy are the most productive Celtic territory (M-L., loc. cit.). 
If vassallus is of Celtic origin, being a late word (eighth cent.), it 
probably came into O.Sp. thru O.Fr. or Prov. The term being legal 
and feudal is on that account the more probably from France. 

215. O.Sp. Verengel < O.Fr. Berangier. O.H.G. Beringer. 

The absence of final “o” in proper names is common but in a 
name from an etymon ending in “r” (cf. Angelero, Ojero, Oliuero, 
F.G. 352) it is sufficiently striking to make one suspect that this 
name has a Fr. cast in the Sp. For the “1” < “r,” cf. O.Sp. ver- 
gel <O.Fr., Prov. vergier. The suffix “-ing” also points to Fr. 
origin (J. Briich, E.G.S.V., p. 86). 

Cid, 998, 3195. 
216. O.Sp. verge! < O.Fr., Prov. vergier. V.L. *vtridiarium. 

V.L. *virididrium should give bercero in O.Sp., and this exists 
(cf. F. Hanssen, Gram. hist. leng. cast. x, §143). Cf. M.P., Cid, 
Gram., p. 160, 1. 9; Ford, O.S.S., p. 133. 
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217. O.Sp. Vernald < O.Fr., Prov. Bernard. O.H.G. Berinhard. 
The Germ. suffix “-ard” is confined to Fr. territory (J. Briich, 

E.G.S.V., p. 86; W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Namenstudien, Die aptg. 

Personennamen germ. Ursprungs, Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener 


Akad., 1904, cxlix, p. 64). The name is therefore probably bor- 
rowed. . 


F.G. 352. 
218. O.Sp. vianda < O.Fr. viande. Lat. vivénda or vitanda. 

If from vivénda, the “an” in O.Sp. makes O.Fr. origin very 
probable; if from vitdnda, the fall of intervocalic “t” is distinctly 
Fr. Cf. M.P., Cid, Voc., p. 897, 1. 17; Ford, O.S.R., p. 309, s.v. 
Cid, 63; F.G. 102. 

Joun B. De Forest 


Yate UNIVERSITY 














GONTIER COL AND THE FRENCH PRE-RENAISSANCE 
Part First:—OFFICIAL AND DIPLOMATIC CAREER 


INTRODUCTORY 


OWARDS the end of the fourteenth century there appeared 
in France a small group of literary men, the best known of 
whom is Jehan de Monstereul.1 Together with his two friends, 
Nicolas de Clamenges and Gontier Col, Jehan de Monstereul forms 
the nucleus of a movement inspired by a deep admiration for the 
writers of antiquity and the Renaissance that was beginning in Italy. 
France produced no immediate successors to this group, and she had 
to wait about a century for her Renaissance, a fact that has often 
been put down to the prevalence of troublous times. That explana- 
tion has not proved satisfactory to all critics, some of whom claim 
that political conditions in Italy were equally troubled. In face of 
the lack of convincing evidence, it would be idle to speculate as to 
how far the temporary failure of the movement in France may have 
been due to the fact that two of the prime movers were of the 
Armagnac party and lost their lives because of political animosities. 
Irrespective of results, they hold a place in the history of the incep- 
tion of the Renaissance idea in France. One of the chief of these, as 
has already been said, is Gontier Col, whose career shows an interest- 
ing parallel to that of his life-long friend, Jean de Monstereul, best 
known of the Pre-Renaissance group and according to some authori- 
ties the only real Pre-Humanist in France. Both men acted as sec- 
retary to Charles VI, both were inspired by a great love for classical 
antiquity, both had come in contact with Italian Humanism, both 
were Armagnacs, and both were murdered, it is believed, by the 
Burgundians in Paris in 1418. Their lives paralleled somewhat that 
of their contemporary and acquaintance, the Italian Humanist, 
Coluccio Salutato, Petrarch’s friend. He too was a diplomat, the 
secretary of two Popes (Urban II and Gregory XI), and employed 
1For the form of this name see A. Thomas, Le nom et la famille de Jehan 

de Monstereul in Romania, vol. 37 (1908), p. 594, note 1. 
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in the service of the Republic of Venice; and his influence, like that 
of Col, was felt chiefly thru his personal relations with the men 
of the time and thru his correspondence, neither of these men hav- 
ing left works of a purely literary character—unless we except Col’s 
letters in the “ Débat du Roman de la Rose,” the role he played in 
that quarrel being fairly well known. The fact is that Col is remem- 
bered—by those few modern readers who remember him at all—as 
the man who wrote some rude letters to Christine de Pisan. 

The reputation that Col had among his contemporaries was a 
very different one, as is shown, for instance, by the Religieux de St. 
Denis,? who speaks of him as a man of much learning and as one 
whose trustworthiness had been tested; and this opinion is reflected 
by Petit de Julleville :* 


“Ce fut un étrange personnage que ce Gontier Col et sa vie est 
pour nous un exemple admirable de simplicité et de modestie. Qui 
croirait que ce personnage si peu connu a été employé dans les am- 
bassades les plus sérieuses, dans les missions les plus considérables ?” 

This modesty of Col’s perhaps explains why a man should come 
down to posterity bracketed with a passing incident, when some of 
his real services to his country and to the development of the times 
had been overlooked. This does not mean that Col was a great man. 
As has often been said, however, the tendencies of the times fre- 
quently show themselves more clearly in the minor personages of an 
epoch than in the geniuses ; accordingly in the career of this Human- 
ist and diplomat we may be able to bring to light some of the im- 
portant characteristics and tendencies of the Pre-Renaissance in 
France. 


I—Eary Lire; Fiscat Posttion; Cot pEcomMEs Notary AND 
SECRETARY TO K1nG CHARLEs VI 


Gontier Col was born at Sens in the département de l’Yonne. 
The exact date is not known, there being no parish records at Sens 
before the 16th century, but an approximation may be reached by 


2 Religieux de St. Denis, Cronicorum Karoli Sexti (Paris, 1896-1902), vol. 
iii, p. 3. For the Religieux de Saint Denis see: N. Valois, Jacques de Nouvion 
et le Religieux de St. Denis, Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes, vol. 63, p. 233, 
Paris, 1902. 

3 Revue des cours et conférences, 1896, p. 542. 
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means of certain comparisons.* The first precise date I have found 
with reference to Col is 1379," when he is listed as “receveur des 
aides,” a rather subordinate position. He was killed in 1418,° which 
would make a career of some thirty-nine years, based on the supposi- 
tion that 1379 was the date of Col’s first appointment. His most 
intimate friend and contemporary, Jean de Monstereul, was 
born in 1354,” and was also killed by the Burgundians in 1418.8 
Monstereul’s first appointment of which there is any record dates 
from 1375.° It is probable that he was secretary to Charles VI as 
early as 1389,’° and there is positive proof that he held that post in 
1394.14 Col had a similar appointment, possibly about 1387;?? he 
certainly had a similar one in 1393. So that it seems that Col was 
born between 1350 and 1360. In the light of certain documents 
found by him, M. Roy fixes the date more closely than this.’ In 
1435 Marguerite Chacerat, Col’s widow, was about sixty-two. Her 
marriage to Col might very well have taken place about 1388-1390, 
and that, together with Col’s position in 1379, has led M. Roy to 
place the probable date of Col’s birth as circa 1354. 

Gontier Col’s name is found spelled in a variety of ways, the 
most fantastic forms occurring in Rymer and Monstrelet. Some 
of them, such as Gautier, Gaultier, Goulthier, are probably due to 
mere blundering on the part of the scribes. Even the surname Col, 
which is a fairly simple monosyllable, appears as Coll, Colle, Coh, 
Coel, and Call. The name is rather an unusual one in France in 
the fourteenth century. Besides Col’s immediate family, we find 

4A. Thomas, De Joannis de Monsterolio vita et operibus, Parisiis, 1883, p. 80. 
U. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age, Bio-bibliographie, 
1905-1907, article Gontier Col. M. Quantin, Dictionnaire topographique du 
département de l’Yonne, Paris, 1862, p. 122. 

5L. Delisle, Mandemenis et actes divers de Charles VI, Paris, 1874, No. 1869, 

. OI 
‘i " Stsienk Antiquités de Paris, Paris, 1724, vol. 3, p. 304. A. Thomas, op. 
cit., p. 81. 

7A. Thomas, op. cit., p. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 13. 

9 Ibid., p. 6. 

10 [bid., p. 6, note 4. 

11 Jbid., p. 8. 

12 See p. 421, infra. 

18 Archives de ?Yonne, H 528. 
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one Simon Col, a trumpeter of the King (1364)'* mentioned by 
Machaut, and a certain Marie Col, whose connection with the Col 
family, if any, is not apparent.*® There are also two curious refer- 
ences to a certain Gaulthier or Walter Col, in the service of the 
English King as “Connétable de Bordeaux” in 1439, and as Eng- 
lish diplomatic agent treating with the French in 1441.1* The king 
he serves and the date preclude the possibility of this being our Gon- 
tier Col (died 1418), and there is nothing to show that our Gontier 
had a son of that name. 

References are found to several children of Gontier Col’s. One, 
a daughter, married a certain Charles de Beaumoulin.‘7 The wed- 
ding took place between the twenty-sixth of February and the fif- 
teenth of April, 1401-’o2, and, according to M. Roy, the Queen gave 
the bride “ XX marcs d’argent dore.”?* That the wedding was cele- 
brated with great pomp and circumstance is shown by the presence 
at the wedding of three kings, seventeen dukes and counts and 
twenty-two prelates. Another daughter of Gontier Col, Catherine 
by name, married an “escuier du roy” by the name of Jean Spi- 
fame.*® Gontier also had two sons, John and Nicolas, possibly 


14F. J. Fetis, Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, vol. Il, p. 332. 

15 See Th. Carte, Catalogue des Rolles Gascons, Normands et Francois, 
conservés dans les Archives de la Tour de Londres. A Londres et se trouve a 
Paris (1643), vol. I. Rotulus Normanniae de anno 8. Henrici V, Pars 3. Mem- 
brana 24, p. 354. (An. Dom. 1420, 1421.) De terris concessis Mariae Col. 

16 J. Delpit, Collection générale des documents francais qui se trouvent en 
Angleterre, Paris, 1847, vol. i, p. 257; J. Tardif, Monuments historiques, Paris, 
1866, p. 464. 

17 Porée, Histoire des rues et des maisons de Sens, Auxerre, 1915, p. 21, note 
5: “Mon cousin maistre Nicolas Col me fait maistre an escript, le IX* jour de 
juillet mil IIII® soixante-et-onze que maistre Jehan Col, son frére estoit trespassé 
depuis (que)- maistre Gonthier Col, leur pére deulx ans depuys; et que son 
pére avoit donné en mariage a sa soeur, qui esposa messire Charlles de Beau- 
moulin quatre mille escuz d’or et cent livres de rente et cy costa sa vesture et 
ces abillemens pour ces dictes noces .XXII cens et XI escuz d’or; et que la 
mére a Marguerite Spifame femme a présent de Jaquet Le Mercier dit du 
Moulin, ot en mariage douze cens escuz d’or et le chappiau d’or qui fut prisé 
quatre cens escuz d’or et la coiffe de perlez et la sainture d’or, et fut vestue trés 
honnorablement. Et que il y avait en au mosses de sa sceur et de messire 
Charlles trois roys, XVII que ducz que comtes et XXII prélas” (Arch. Yonne, 
E 300, fol. 137 v°). 

18 See App. A. 

19 A. Thomas, Romania, vol. 37 (1908), p. 598, n. 1. Douet D’Arcq, Choir 
de Piéces inédites relatives au régne de Charles VI, Paris, 1863-64, vol. I, p. 426: 
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named after Col’s two closest friends, Jehan de Monstereul and 
Nicolas de Clamenges. John, the eldest,” became a churchman like 
his uncle Pierre Col the Canon*! (of whom later), and Nicolas, born 
in 1397, who became maitre des requestes de (hétel et prévot de 
Sens** and seigneur de Paron as his father had been before him.** 
Gontier Col was married about 1390 to Marguerite Chacerat,”* the 
daughter of Jean Chacerat, a rich merchant and draper of Sens,”® 


“Jehan Spifame, escuier”; p. 428: “Jehan Spifame, escuier, cappitaine de 
Conflans-Saincte-Honorine,” Paris, 24 mars. 1421.. E. Raunié, Epitaphier du 
Vieux Paris (Paris, 1893), Il, p. 377. M. Roy, Le Chesnoy-les-Sens, Histoire d’un 
fief et de ses seigneurs, Sens, 1901, p. 32. 

20 Bulletin du Comité Historique, 1851-1852, p. 93. In a letter ascribed to 
Col because of internal evidence altho not signed by him, he asks of the Pope a 
boon for his son, to cover the educational expenses of the boy, in view of his 
ardor for learning, his great devotion to the Church, and his unmistakable voca- 
tion for a religious life. In this letter Col mentions his own services to the 
French King and to the Pope. Porée, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

21 Nicolas de Clamenges, Opera Omnia, Lydius edition, p. 307. Epist. CX.: 
“ Audieram iam Petrum Colli germanum tuum constantiae esse, de cuius ex tam 
diuturna ac remotissima peregrinarum regionum visitatione salutarique reditu 
atque sospitate tecum vehementissime guadeo,” etc. L. Mirot: Les d’Orgemont, 
Paris, 1913, p. 223, n. 2, mentions him, in 1417, as follows: “ Pierre d’Orgemont 
. .. fut remis en liberté . . . A condition d’habiter dans la maison claustrale de 
Pierre Col.” The index of Mirot’s work contains two more references to Jean 
Col (under the rubric: P. Col), which are as follows: 


Die martis sequenti, vicesima octava aprilis, congregatis ad sonum campane 
et convenientibus in capitulo dominis Jacobo Trousselli, archidiacono Parisiensi. 
. .. Johanne Colli, canonicis Parisiensibus, etc. (Op. cit., p. 263. Procés de 
Nicolas d’Orgemont. 28 avril.) 

Die jovis de mane, etc. . . . Et ibidem ipse magister Nicolaus descendit et 
carceres capitali intravit et fuit rasus in tonsura diaconi vel qv -si: postmodum 
ad auditorium ad barram adductus et ibidem per dominos. . . . p.esentibus domi- 
nis... . Johanne Colli, canonicis Parisiensibus. (Op. cit., p. 265. Procés de 
Nicolas d’Orgemont. 30 avril.) 

Might not this be Jean Col, Gontier’s son, concerning whom he wrote to 
the Pope asking for a living for him? As to Pierre Col’s connection with the 
quarrel of the Roman de la Rose, see chapter on that subject, infra. 

22 Roy, op. cit., p. 33; Porée, op. cit., p. 22; D’Hozier, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Piéces originales, vol. 807. Piéce 7. _ 

23 P. Quesvers et H. Stein, Inscriptions de l’ancien diocése de Sens, Paris, 
1897, vol. I, p. 516. Porée, op. cit., p. 33. 

24 Porée, op. cit., p. 21; Quesvers et Stein, op. cit., vol. I, p. 516; M. Roy, 
Le Chesnoy-lez-Sens, p. 33; A. Molinier, Obituaire de la Province de Sens, Paris, 
1902, vol. I, 2° Partie, p. 804. . 

25 Molinier, op. cit., p. 894, note 3; M. Quantin, Jnventaire-Sommaire des 
Archives Départementales antérieures 4 1790, Yonne Archives ecclésiastiques. 
Série H, tome III, I* Partie, 1882, pp. 116, 893, 896, 904, 910, 913-916, 920-921. 
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and a benefactor of the Célestins of that town.”® His daughter, 
domicella Margarete Chasserat relicta uxor domini Gonterii Col," 
left money to be buried by the Célestins, and pro quattuor obitibus 
celebrandis in Quattuor Temporibus anni. Her son Nicolas attended 
to part of her bequest to them.** Gontier was not himself a poor 
man, as is shown by his seigneurie of Paron and the revenue it 
brought in.*® He also owned at Sens the maison des Degrés, the 
cellar of which still exists, situated on the Grande Rue, at the cross- 
ways where stood the parish church of S“ Colombe.*® This house, 
which in 1302 had belonged to a draper of the name of Guillaume 
le Compasseur, and for which Nicolas Col in 1441 paid an annual 
tax of “7 deniers” to the Abbaye of Saint Remy, finally passed into 
the hands of the Spifame family thru Catherine Col, who had 
married a Spifame.** All this would go to show that Col’s posses- 
sions were fairly extensive. His father, Pierre Col, had also owned 
property as is seen by the record of the sale by Marguerite Chacerat, 
Gontier’s widow, in 1425, of a piece of property that had been 
bought in 1339 by “Pierre Col de la Riole demeurant 4 Sens.’’*? 
Gontier Col’s parents, Pierre Col and his wife Isabeau, also left lega- 
cies to the churchmen of Sens, in return for certain religious ser- 
vices.** In the light of the above, it would seem that Gontier Col 
was a good example of the contemporary bourgeois, living in a town 
where the bourgeoisie to which he belonged was strong,** and whose 
démélés with the bishop and the King form an interesting chapter 
of the development of the tiers état in France. Col prosecuted his 
studies in his native town as well as at Orleans,** whose schools were 

26 Quantin, op. cit., p. 107. 

27 Molinier, op. cit., pp. 804, 919-920. 

28 [bid., p. 918. 

29 Porée, op. cit., p. 32. 

80 Porée, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

31 Porée, op. cit., pp. 36-37; Quesvers et Stein, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 136, note 1. 

52 Quantin, op. cit., p. 123. 

88 [bid., pp. 105, 107, 123. ; 

84 Bulletin de la Société des Sciences historiques et naturelles de ?Yonne, 
1882. M. Quantin, Recherches sur le Tiers Etat au Moyen Age dans les pays 
qui forment aujourd’hui le département de Sens: IV, Commune de Sens, pp. 
238-246. 

35 Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum amplissima collectio. Ed. by D. 
Marténe, Parisiis, 1724-1733, VII, p. 471: “ Ego, Gonterus Colli, clericus Seno- 
nensis.” A. Thomas, op. cit., p. 80, n. 4. 
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well known in the Middle Ages. As has been indicated, Col’s first 
position, so far as we know, was the post of “receveur des aides és 
terres entre les riviéres de Seine et de Dyne.’’** That he had not 
held the post very long may be surmised from the King’s grant to 
him, in the ensuing spring, of a house rent-free in Evreux, in view 
of the fact that he had no fixed residence there (“ pour consideracion 
de ce que le dit receveur n’est pas du pais dessus dit”).** He held 
a fiscal position in 1393,°* judging by his “ quittances ” dated in that 
year. It was probably while he was at Evreux that he rented his 
own house at Sens to the “ Chambre”’ of that town, as is seen in the 
“ Cartulaire Sénonais.”*® This work as fiscal agent did not take up 
all Col’s time, for he is listed among the King’s notaries as early as 
the term extending from the sixth of March, 1380, to the first of 
July following, 1381,*° when he was in the “Chancellerie,” and in 
the “ Requestes,” and for which he was paid six sous parisis per day. 

Col also received a “ manteaul,” or rather the money-value of it 
for “le terme de Noél, l’'an M.CCC.IIII™” (1380)*! and also for 
the “terme de la Panthecouste en suivant l’an IIII™ et un.” He 
also receives the value of a cloak for the term ending on St. John’s 
day, 1383.42 These were the regular perquisites of the “ nottaires.” 
Col is also listed among the notaries of the King to whom salary 
was paid in 1382,** and for the “terme de la Saint-Jean of 1388.’’** 

361. Delisle, Mandements et actes divers de Charles V, Paris, 1874 (No. 
1869), p. 914. 

37 Ibid. (No. 1918), p. 933. See also App. B. 

88 J. Roman, Inventaire des Sceaux de la Collection des piéces originales du 
Cabinet des Titres, a la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1909, vol. I, p. 384, No. 
3320, Quittances of G. Col., February 24, 1380-March 22, 1393. 

39 Cartulaire Sénonais de Balthazar Taveau, publié par G. Julliot. Sens, 
1884, p. 34: 


“ Avant que ledict hostel de ville fust basty, la chambre se tenoyt” es salles 
du Roy, desquelles Colard de Caleville, Chevalier, bailly de Sens, fit mettre hors 
les meubles appartenans 4 icelle ville, en hayne des procés meuz entre lui et 
ladicte ville. Et tint-on ladicte chambre par quelques années en la maison de 
Gonthier Col, secrétaire du Roy, asise au coing Saincte-Columbe, qui fut louée 
six: escuz par an, ainsy qu’il se voyt par le compte rendu par Pierre Oger, pour 
Y’an mil III* IIII** XIII cy-dessoubz inventorié, et cotté XXII. 


40 Douet d’Arcq: Comptes de ’'Hétel des rois de France, au XIV® et au XV® 
Siécles, Paris, 1854, p. 22. 

41 Douet d’Arcq, op. cit., p. 27. 

42 [bid., p. 208. 

43 [bid., p. 203. 

44 Ibid., p. 241. 
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The date 1388 is interesting, in view of the Ordonnance of 1387,** in 
item six of which, under the caption “ Secrétaires 4 gaiges servans 
par moys,” Col’s name appears. This brings up a point that has been 
a good deal discussed, that is, the difference between the notaries 
and the secretaries of the King at this time. That the terms were 
used loosely is seen from the citation in the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des Chartes,*® that about 1390 Gontier Col was a “ notaire-secré- 
taire du roy” at a salary of six sous parisis per day.*® This is the 
very expression,—“ clerc notaire secretaire du Roy nostresire ”—that 
Col used in referring to himself in a document he drew up and signed 
in 1393, in which he mentioned this sum, six sous parisis per day, as 
his due salary.*** 

This usage of the two terms at the same time is probably due to 
the fact that altho there was a difference made between the no- 
taries and secretaries of the King in the first half of the 14th cen- 
tury, this difference disappeared later.** Both notaries and sec- 
retaries were ipso facto members of the “college” of notaries and 
secretaries,** a formal organization that became a confrérie with 
a charter under Jean le Bon (1350).*° The charter was rati- 
fied and expanded in 1365 by Charles VI,®° who made a number of 
gifts to the corporation."* There were certain religious aspects to 
this body; certain days were celebrated by solemn high mass, such 
as that of “St. Jean-Porte-Latine,”®? who was more especially their 


45 Secousse, Ordonnances des rois de France de la 3 Race, Paris, 1722, vol. 


VII, p. 175, item 6. “ Secrétaires 4 gaiges servans par moys . . . Gontier Colet; 
ces deux, Gontier et Bethezar seront paiez en Languedoc, c’est assavoir, Gontier 
par cédule de nostre Trésor sur lequel il est assigné de ses gages; ...” In view 


of the dates, and the many known variants of Gontier Col’s name, it may be 
taken that “Colet” is only another of these. I have, however, found no trace of 
Col’s stay in Languedoc. 

46 No. 48, p. 420, n. 10. 

46a See App. C. 

47 L. E. Campardon, Essai sur les clercs notaires et secrétaires du roi depuis 
leur établissement jusqu’en 1483, Ch. II, §3, in Ecole Impériale des Chartes, 
Théses soutenues par les éléves de la promotion de 1855-1856. 

48 Morel, op. cit., p. 521, §2. Item of charter. 

49 March 1350-51: Morel, op. cit., p. 500, for text of charter. 

50 Morel, op. cit., pp. 520-527. 

51 Morel, op. cit., p. 103. 

52 Emile Raunié, Epitaphier du Vieux Paris, Paris, 1893, vol. II, pp. 309, 
327-330. 
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patron saint, and on whose feast, the sixth of May, after having 
gone to high mass** and first and second vespers, the confrérie 
gave a banquet, and afterwards discussed matters of interest to 
them as an organization.5* As those who absented themselves from 
these observances without a good reason had to pay a fine of cing 
sous parisis, it is probable that the attendance was fairly good, and 
that the members had this occasion of meeting formally once a year. 
Informally they could meet as many times a day as they wished, 
for Charles VI had granted them, Nov. 29, 1370,5° a room in the 
royal palace in which they could “ faire leurs lettres, escritures, et 
eulx assembler et parler de leurs besoignes, se mestier est.” 

To these “club-life” aspects of the “confrérie” were added 
certain features in which it somewhat resembled the modern benevo- 
lent association. When a member fell into poverty without any 
fault of his, the other members of the “collége” assessed them- 
selves for his assistance, and the recipient was not required to pay 
them back until he was fully able to do so.*® 

As a body, they had some jurisdiction over their members, 
showed in their charter great solicitude that their appearance should 
do honor to their calling, repeating some of the sumptuary laws of 
Charles V forbidding them to wear parti-colored hose and long, 
pointed, fashionable shoes.5* In addition to their salaries, these 
notaries and secretaries, as officers of the King, enjoyed many ex- 
emptions, e. g., from “ peage, vinage, et toutes redevances et cou- 
tumes”’; and from all the “tailles,”®* and when by mistake their 
names were included in the lists of those levied on for war-taxes, 
the King had their names stricken out.®® Add to the above, that 

53 Morel, op. cit., p. 521, §3, “. .. Erit dicta missa in festo beati Johannis 
ante Portam Latinam in mense maii ...” This was celebrated in the Church 
of the “Célestins,” in whose cloister the confrérie held its assemblies. Cf. E. 
Raunié, II, 309, 327-330. 

54 Such, e. g., as their attempt to suppress the abuse of privileges among 
their own members. Secousse, of. cit., vol. VII, p. 273. 

55 Morel, op. cit., p. 533. 

56 Morel, p. 523. 

57 Morel, p. 523. 

58 Morel, p. 396, n. 4. 


5° Morel, pp. 558-559 (list of notaries and secretaries so exempted for 1404 
and 1405). 
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their letters were always sent gratis.°° Perhaps it is not to be won- 
dered at, in view of all this, that, in spite of the ordonnances to 
regulate their number,®’ and the examination that they had to take 
to prove that they were “capables de faire lettre tant en frangais 
qu’en latin,’’®? the notaries and secretaries of the King were increas- 
ing in number out of all proportion to the need felt for them by the 
State. 

To this close corporation Jehan de Monstereul and Gontier Col 
both belonged, and to them must be added Pierre Manhac,"* a per- 
sonage who is but a name to us, but whom Jehan de Monstereul, in 
mentioning his teachers, bracketed with Col. The importance of 
this connection with the confrérie ought not to be unduly emphasized, 
yet it should not be quite disregarded, when we take into account 
the rdle that the friendship between Col and Monstereul played in 
the development of Pre-Humanism in France. Indeed, the presence 
of a certain literary tradition among the “ notaires et secrétaires du 
roi,” at this period, is of interest. Just a little after Col came Alain 
Chartier, and just before him one of the secretaries was Gervais du 
Bus, to whom has been attributed the second part of the Fauvel.** 
The question as to whether he really wrote it or not, is not the point 
here, but what is suggestive is, that he was held capable of having 
done so by critics casting about for an author. 

These literary proclivities were not the exclusive appurtenance 
of the notaries of the King, for the notaries of Paris also had a 
Confrérie,®°° and among them are found two literary men of the 
times, Jean le Févre, translator of the Lamenta of Matheolus,® 
and Martial Auvergne,®* both being “ Procureurs du Parlement de 
Paris.” That gross ignorance of things literary was not prevalent 

6° Morel, p. 306. 

61 Morel, p. 562, October 19, 1406. 

82 Vuitry, op. cit., Nouvelle Série, tome II, p. 387. 

63 For signatures of Pierre Manhac cf. Morel, pp. 559-567; J. Du Mont, 
Corps universel diplomatique du droit des gens, Amsterdam, 1726-1731, vol. ii, 
p. 245; Secousse, vol. vii, pp. 175, 236; vol. viii, p. 417; vol. x, p. 463. 

64 Ch. V. Langlois, La vie en France au Moyen Age, Paris, 1908, p. 279. 

65 Leber, Collection de pieces relatives a l'histoire de France, Paris, 1838, vol. 
19, Pp. 325. 

' ‘ee Les Lamentations de Mathéolus et le Livre de Leesce de Jehan le Févre, 
de Resson, Paris, 1892. 
67 Petit de Julleville, op. cit., ii, pp. 284-285. 
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at this time among the “gens du Palais,” is shown by the library 
left by a “greffier du Parlement” quite unknown to literary an- 
nals.°* 


II.—GonTIER COL GOEs TO AVIGNON IN 1395 AS SECRETARY OF THE 
EmBassy OF THE DUKEs OF BERRY, BURGUNDY AND ORLEANS 


In 1395 Gontier Col goes on his first embassy; the record of his 
official capacity, which he is careful to set down, runs solemnly as 
follows :' Ego Gonterus Colli domini nostri regis secretarius, publi- 
cus apostolica et imperiali auctoritate notarius.2 This designation 
he repeats informally several times in the body of the Journal* of 
the proceedings of the trip which he wrote, conforming in this to a 
fashion which had apparently been set during the thirteenth century 
by the Venetian ambassadors, whose secretaries sent in a written 
report of the proceedings of the embassy within a fortnight after 
its return. This embassy was the one headed by the dukes of 
Berry, Orleans, and Burgundy, which was sent to Avignon by 
Charles VI in an attempt to end the Great Schism. Col’s Journal 
begins with the events of the 22d of September, 1394, when the 
news of the death of Clement VII reached Paris. The King at 
once assembled the Council,® of which Col was secretary, and letters 
were sent to Avignon to urge the postponement of the election of a 
new Pope; for perhaps this might prove an opportunity to end the 

68 List of books in the will of Nicolas de l’Espoisse, grefer du Parlement: 
Alixandre; Somme au Breton; Epistres de Pierre de Blois; De Vineis; Istoire 
de Troye la grant; Histoires d’oultremer; Policraticon; Epistres saint Bernard; 
Manipulus florum; Boece, de Consolacion; Stile de Parlement; Catholicon; A. 
Tuetey, “ Testaments enregistrés au Parlement de Paris sous le régime de 
Charles VI,” p. 608 seq., Paris, 1880. See also A. Lefranc, Le Tiers Livre du 
Pantagruel et la querelle des Femmes, in Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 1904, 
3° fascicule, pp. 80-81. 

1 Ampl. Col. vol. vii, c. 465. See also Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 479. 

2 See Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, Parisiis, 1840, arti- 
cle “ Notarius.” 

3 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 479; ¢. 491; C. 505; Cc. 524. 

4See E. Nys, Les Commencements de la diplomatie et le droit d’ambassade 
jusqu’a Grotius in Revue de Droit international, 1883, p. 579. See also E. Alberi, 
Le relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, Firenze, 1839. Prefazione, p. 
vii seq. 

SE. Jarry, La vie politique de Louis de France, duc d’Orléans, Paris, 18869, 
p. 27. 
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Schism. The French letters were apparently disregarded, and the 
next news that came from the South was that of the election of 
Benedict XIII, in whom France proposed to have great confidence, 
and to whom the King promised to send messengers for the purpose 
of ending the Schism. A meeting of the clergy of France was 
called’ and, after discussing the various means of ending the Schism, 
decided in favor of the withdrawal of both Popes;* and the French 
Princes going to Avignon were so instructed. 

They set off with a great train of followers and making a great 
show. Nor is this beyond what might be expected in view of the 
importance of the undertaking and the reputation for luxury and 
display of the life at Avignon, a much criticized state of affairs® 
that was due, in part at any rate, to the incessant coming and going 
of ambassadors at the Papal court, and of kings and emperors as 
well.*° To these secular occasions of display must be added the 
religious holidays, feast days, funerals of popes and installations 
of their successors.‘ In order to make a proper showing at all of 
these manifestations of pomp and circumstance, the Popes had in 
their employ many artists and artisans,’* ranging from the workers 
in cloth and fur’* to the embroiderers and silver- and goldsmiths 
(of which, by the way, there were forty attached to the pontifical 
court in 1376).1* These enjoyed great vogue, the rage for silver 
and gold ornaments going so far that gold plaques were sewed on 
the gloves of the Popes,’® while Benedict XIII in 1405 paid three 
hundred florins courants for a bit of silver enamel for his mule.*® 

6 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 438. 

7 Ibid., c. 458. 

8 Ibid., c. 439-458. 

® Petrarch et Oresme. See G. Mollat, Les Papes d’Avignon, Paris, 1912, pp. 
xiii, xiv; E. Miintz, L’argent et le luxe 4 la cour pontificale d’Avignon, in Revue 
des Questions Historiques, 1899, Nouvelle Série, vol. xxii, p. 34. 

10 Ibid., pp. 355-356. 

11 Ibid., pp. 348, 351-355- 

12E. Miintz, Les Arts a la cour des papes, in Mélanges d’Archéologie et 
d'Histoire, 1884, pp. 274-303; 1885, pp. 327-337; 1889, pp. 134-173. 

13 E, Mintz, L’argent et le luxe a la cour pontificale d’Avignon, in Revue des 
Questions Historiques, 1899, p. 384; E. Miintz, Quelques artistes avignonnais du 
pontificat de Benoit XIII, in Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de 
France for 1886, p. 111. 

14 Ibid., p. 392. See below. 

15 Tbid., p. 392. 

16 Ibid., p. 380. 
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The Popes were solicitous of having a fit setting for these 
pageants. The palace of the Popes is a monument to their care in 
this direction,’ and, in the palace, paintings signed by well-known 
names, vying with valuable tapestries, gave a colorful background 
to the glittering crowd of courtiers and prelates who thronged 
Avignon.’® But there is also another and more engaging manner 
in which the Popes of Avignon played the role of Maecenas; I mean 
as protectors of learning. The interest of Urban V*® in founding 
schools and collecting a library, as well as the scholarly tastes of 
Gregory XI,” had set a certain intellectual standard at the Pon- 
tifical Court. 

Our three dukes set out from Paris, traveling by boat (from 
Chalons) a great part of the distance,” and stopping at Dijon, 
where they were entertained by the court of Burgundy,” and where 
presents were exchanged. Col was with the ambassadors at the 
time. At Lyons also the dukes made a stay, and did not reach 
Avignon until Saturday, May 22, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Their credentials were at once presented to the Pope.** Benedict 
received them “moult honorablement” and after an exchange of 
compliments they “allérent en la chambre de parement et la prin- 
drent vin et espices.”** The next day, Sunday, the envoys dined 
with the Pope, and it was not until Monday that the business of 
the embassy was touched upon, for that day was given to the formal 
opening discourse by Gilles Deschamps. Only on Tuesday, then, 
was the matter really taken up in an audience with the Pope and Car- 
dinals. The French envoys soon found that the Pope stood uncon- 

17 Digonnet, Le Palais des Papes d’Avignon, Avignon, 1907; J. Guiraud, 
L’Eglise Romaine et les origines de la Renaissance, Paris, 1904, pp. 22-20. 

18 Guiraud, op. cit., p. 41 seq. 

19 Mollat, pp. 106-107. F. Ehrle, Historia bibliotecae romanorum pontifi- 
corum tum Bonitfatianae tum Avenionensis, Rome, 1890, vol. i, pp. 274-450. 
Guiraud, pp. 52-78. 

20 Mollat, p. 119; Ehrle, vol. i, 451-574. For both see also M. Faucon, La 


Librairie des Papes d’Avignon, Paris, 1886, in Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome. 

21N. Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, Paris, 1896-1902, 
vol. iii, p. 45. 

22E. Jarry, La vie politique de Louis de France, duc d’Orléans, p. 132. 

23 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 487. 

*4 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 488 seq. 
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ditionally for ending the Schism by a compromise; they, on the 
other hand, were committed to the “ voie de cessation.” The meet- 
ings were constant, and the dukes stayed on at Avignon as late as 
the first week in July without having effected any perceptible change 
in Benedict’s point of view, or having even persuaded him to give 
them an “ audience publique en plein consistoire.”** 


“ Pour laquelle chose les devant dits ducs prindrent adonc congié 
du pape, et se offrent a rapporter au roy tout ce que sa sainteté par 
eux lui voudroit denoncier. Auquel dirent finablement aprés les 
choses devant dites, que ce n’estoit point, ne n’avoit esté de leur en- 
tention de luy exposer ou faire exposer aucune chose qui ne cedat 
au bien de la besoigne, ’honneur de Dieu et de l’eglise et de sa 
sainteté: Aprés lesquelles choses ainsi dites, le pape leur pria moult 
affectueusement, que le lendemain ils voulissent disner avec lui, et il 
parleroit encore a eux; et ils répondirent qu’ils y avoient assez mangé, 
et qu’il avoit parlé 4 eux tant comme il luy avoit pli, et que s’il ne 
leur vouloit autre chose dire, et venir a la voye que le roy luy con- 
seilloit, qu’ils ne lui parleroient plus, et qu’ils s’en alloient devers le 
roy qui les avoit mandez, et les hastoit fort, et luy rapporteroient 
ce qu ils avoient trouvé et a tant se partirent et s’en allerent.” 


Thus the French envoys finally left Avignon shortly after the 
ninth of July, having accomplished nothing towards bringing the 
Schism to an end.*® 

As far as literary merit is concerned, the only claim that the 
Journal has to offer is a certain clearness of phrasing, and an ability 
to keep to the point. There is no attempt at style or fine writing, 
even in handling the speeches made by members of the embassy or by 
the Pope, Col contenting himself with giving an outline of the con- 
tents in the most matter-of-fact way. It is only in a certain soften- 
ing of aspérities that one catches glimpses of the diplomat beneath 
the secretary. 

Col’s Journal has been considered of importance in the history 
of the relation of France to the Schism.** Valois has touched on 


25 Ibid., c. 527. 

26 Jarry, op. cit., p. 133; Valois, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 65. 

27 Printed in the Am. Col., vol. vii, c. 479-528, from the MS. in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, J. 518. In the library of Carpentras (see Catalogue général 
des MSS. des Bibliothéques Publiques de France, vol. 35, p. 435. Collection 
Peires, 1801, p. xxxii). Recueil ayant pour titre au II* fol., I Généalogies, fol. 
285, “Excerpta ex relatione facta per magistrum Gontierium, regium secre- 
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rather an interesting point in showing how much Col’s work had 
been drawn upon by the Religieux de St. Denis in his Chronica 
Karoli Sexti** when describing the dukes’ trip to Avignon. He 
says, “Le Religieux de St. Denis a eu ce document sous les yeux, 
mais ne l’a pas toujours utilisé d’une facon heureuse.”*® This is 
quite obvious on comparing the two documents. The Religieux cur- 
tails, paraphrases, transposes and adds to the original document. 
That he is inaccurate has been pointed out in a number of cases by 
Valois,®° who also draws attention to the closeness with which the 
“Religieux” occasionally follows Col’s text.*t The Religieux, 
again, notes gossip that Col, mindful of his official position, leaves 
out. A case in point is the burning of the bridge at Avignon, con- 
cerning which the St. Denis chronicler repeats the charge current 
at the time that the Pope had been accused of burning the bridge 
at Avignon as an insult to the dukes.** Col simply makes a note 
of the fire, without any comment.** 

The “ Religieux” does not always use Col’s material quite as it 
is found in the Journal. An instance of this is found in connection 
with the meeting of the duke of Berry and the Cardinals. At this 
point in his Journal, Col refers the reader to his Latin minutes of 
tarium, de solemni legatione facta nomine regis ad papam Benedictum,” etc. 
l’Abbé J. B. Christophe, in Histoire de la Papauté pendant le 14° Siécle, Paris, 
1853, vol. iii, 151, 153, mentions Col, and refers to journal in the Ampl. Col. with- 
out crediting it to him. Mentioned by Molinier, Sources de lhistoire de France, 
Paris, 1901-06, vol. iv, p. 176, No. 1367; E. Jarry, Vie de Louis d’Orléans, etc., 
p. 127; M. Creighton, History of Papacy, New York, 1899, vol. i, p. 149; N. 
Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, vol. iii, p. 3. 

28 Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, No. 63, p. 238 seq.; N. Valois, op. cit., 
vol. 3, ch. i. 

29 Valois, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 3, n. I. 

30 Tbid., p. 46, n. 3. Col’s statement (Ampl. Col. vol. vii, c. 487) here is borne 
out by E. Petit, /tinéraire de Philippe le Hardi et Jean sans Peur, Paris, 1888, p. 
242. For other instances see Valois, vol. 3, p. 20, n. 3; p. 33, n. 2; p. 46, n. 3; p. 
47, 1. 4; Pp. 53, n. 1; p. 60, n. 2; p. 61, n. 3. 

31 See Ampl. Coll., vol. vii, c. 491, §20; and R. de St. D., vol. 2, p. 258. 


82 Ibid., p. 206. 
83 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, c. 504-505: 


Item, celle nuit environ minuit nos seigneurs estant a Villeneuve, furent 
toutes arses deux arches de bois qui estoient au pont d’Avignon, sans y rien 
demourer jusques 4 l’eau, et ne scait-on qui le feu y bouta et esconvint (doit) adonc 
tout homme aller et venir par battiaux de Villeneuve en Avignon, & d’Avignon 
a Ville-neuve, & fut la ville d’Avignon de ce faict trés troublée et en grant peur, 
et le pape pareillement, si comme on dit. 
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the meeting, “ut in instrumento Latino superius relato.”** The 
“ Religieux” not unnaturally gives in his text an extended account 
of the séance.*® He does this also with respect to the bull** drawn 
up by Col for the text of which Maitre Gontier refers the reader to 
the Spicilegium of d’Achery.** Parallel passages from the two 
works will illustrate how Col’s Journal has been used by the “ Re- 
ligieux.”** 


II].—GonTIER COL AND HIS PATRONS, THE DUKES OF BERRY AND 
ORLEANS 


The influence of the Avignon mission on Col is interesting from 
several points of view. He was brought in contact with the early 
Italian Renaissance, with the city on which Petrarch had left his 
mark. Under the Popes, Avignon was half Italian; it was a town 
of color and display, of luxury and learning, of the cultivation of 
all the arts of existence, and his stay there gave Col a foretaste of 
that Italian life of which he had a further glimpse at the time of his 
embassy to Florence, in 1396. It is probably also during this trip 
to Avignon that he became known to the dukes of Berry and Or- 
leans, with whose entourage he was connected. 

The statement has been made that Col was secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans.1’ Whether he was formally in his employ or not, 
the fact remains that he was the recipient of his favors, as seen in 
the gift to Maitre Gontier of a fur-lined red woolen serge cloak for 
the New Year.? It is easier to establish the fact,that he was sec- 

34 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, 466-472. 

35 R. de St. D., vol. ii, pp. 264-276. 

88 [bid., ii, 286 seq. 

87 Ampl. Col., vol. vii, col. 504. Edita Spicil., tome 6. 

38 R. de St. Denis, vol. ii, p. 255 sqq.; Ampl. Col., vol. vi, cols. 488-480. 

1J. Roman, Inventaires et Documents relatifs aux joyaux et tapisseries des 
princes d’Orléans-Valois, 1389-1481.—Published in the Recueil d’anciens inven- 
taires, imprimés sous les auspices du comité des travaux historiques et scien- 
tifiques. Section d’Archéologie, Paris, 1896, vol. i, p. 176, note. This is the only 
statement that I have found concerning Col’s secretaryship to the Duke of 


Orleans, and Roman cites neither source nor reference on the point. 
2J. Roman, /bid., p. 176: 


Ce sont les parties de robes fourrées par Thomassin Potier, foureur et var- 
let de chambre de Monseigneur le duc d’Orliens, pour Monditseigneur le Duc, 
pour Charles et Philippe, messeigneurs ses enfans et autres a qui mondit seig- 
neur a données robes en ceste présente année, commengant premier jour de 
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retary to the duke of Berry, although not to fix the date when he 
first took the post. There is an indirect reference connecting him 
with Berry in 1398-1399,° and he is formally entered as the duke’s 
secretary in 1407.* 

Various considerations go to prove that Col shared Berry’s well- 
known “Amour extréme pour les arts,”® the love “des beaux 
livres enluminés, des riches joyaux, des élégantes ciselures, des re- 
liques enchassées dans l’or et les pierres précieuses.”* For if, as 
Michelet says,” Louis of Orleans was the “esprit de la Renais- 
sance” (and the role that Valentine Visconti® played in bringing 
the Italian Renaissance into France is well-known),° still the figure 
of John of Berry must not be forgotten. There was a good deal of 
the Italian Renaissance about Charles’s uncle, with his love of 
luxury and his cultivation of the arts, his disregard of the provenance 
of the money that he spent like water in his role of a princely 
Maecenas,’® the extortions that he exercised upon his subjects, and 
the notorious mismanagement of his provinces. 


Février mil CCCIIII™ et seize, et finissant derrenier de janvier ensuivant mil 
CCCIIII™ et dix-sept. 


(P. 176.) No. 368. Item ce jour (le premier jour de janvier ensuivant No. 
367) trois longues houpelandes que Monseigneur a données, c’est assavoir, deux 
de drap de Dampmas noir, l’une a Regnault d’Angennes. et l’autre a Oudart de 
Renty, escuiers du Roy nostre Sire, et l’autre d’escarlate vermeille, 4 Maistre 
Gontier Col, son secretaire, toutes fourrées de martres de Pruce, d’achat pour 
fagon XV s. p. pour chascune valent ... XLVIII s. p 

The above is also quoted in full by E. M. Graves, Quelques piéces relatives 
a la vie de Louis I, duc d’Orléans, et de Valentine Visconti sa femme, Paris, 
1913, Pp. 159. 

3 Douet d’Arcq, Comptes de Vhétel des rois de France au XIV® et au XV° 
siécles, under heading E-xtraits d’un compte de l’'Hétel de Jean, duc de Berry, 
du 1 mai 1398 au dernier février suivant (1399), p. 312. Menus dons et offrandes. 
A Perrin de Bourdeduc, varlet de maistre Gontier Col qui amena de par le roy 
Nostre sire 4 Monditseigneur, ung coursier, 4 1. t. 

4Rymer, Foedere, Londini, 1726-1735, vol. 8, p. 523. 

5L. Raynal, Histoire du Berry depuis les temps les plus anciens jusqu’en 
1789, Bourges, 1844-47, vol. ii, p. 376. 

6 A. de Champeaux et P. Gauchery, Les travaux d’art exécutés pour Jean de 
France, duc de Berry, Paris, 1894, pp. 114-185. 

7 Histoire de France, Paris, 1879-1884, vol. v, p. 160. 

8 A. M. F. Robinson, The End cf the Middle Ages (London, 1889), pp. 102- 
178. See also note 7. 

®P. Champion, Vie de Charles d’Orléans, Paris, 1911. 

10 J, Gauchery, Influence de Jean de France, duc de Berry sur le développe- 
ment de Varchitecture et des arts a la fin du XIV® et au commencement du XV® 
siecle.” Caen. 1910. 
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Col apparently shared some of the artistic tastes, if not the 
methods of indulging them, of his princely patron; Col’s present 
to the Duke of Berry of a “ Bien Grande mappemonde escripte et 
historiée”’™ goes to show this. It is not the only present that he 
made to the Duke, judging from an entry concerning a gift made 
by Madame de Berry to the Duke of Burgundy of “ Unes Heures 
de Nostre Dame historiées . . . et y sont les armes de maistre 
Gontier Col.’”?? 

A description of Col’s seal may not be out of place here, as his 
arms have proved a valuable means of tracing some of his artistic 
possessions: “ Ecu portant une fasce accompagnée de trois cols de 
cygne timbrée d’une téte humaine, supporté par deux personnages 
assis.”"* Roy gives the armoiries of the Col family as follows (op. 
cit., p. 33, note): De gueules a la fasce d’azur chargée de 3 étoiles 
d’or et accompagnée de 3 tétes de cygne au naturel, 2 et 1. 

This device belongs to the class of “punning” coats-of-arms 
(armes parlanies), and bears some features similar to that of the 
Duke of Berry, which consists of a bear and a swan, a pun on the 
first word of his motto,’* “ Oursine [ours, cygne] le temps venra.”?® 

It is Col’s arms also that revealed the presence of his “ tapiz” in 
the “Inventaire des tapisseries du roy Charles VI vendues par les 
Anglais en 1422.""® Nothing certain is known on the subject, but 
in view of Col’s connection with the Palais, it is fairly easy to infer 
how his “ tappiz’’ came to be found there.’* 

11L. Delisle, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, Paris, 1907, vol. ii, p. 
254; J. Guiffrey, Inventaire de Jean, duc de Berry, vol. i, p. 263. 

12 Delisle, ibid., ii, p. 238. 

18 J. Roman, Inventaire des Sceaux de la Collection des piéces originales 
du Cabinet des Titres a la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1909), vol. i, p. 384. 

14 Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, 1899, pp. 62-73. For 
the Duke’s interest in bears, see S. Luce, La France pendant la guerre de cent 
ans,” Paris, 1890-93, 1° Série, pp. 223, 226. 

15 Michelet, Histoire de France, vol. v, p. 85, note 3. 

16 Bibliothéque de V'Ecole des Chartes, No. 48, pp. 105 and 420. Item. un 
autre tappis, fait aus armes, comme I’en dit, de maistre Gontier Col, contenant 
sept aulnes et demie. XXIIIJ s. p—p. 420. Item, ung tappis vielz, fait, comme 


Yen dit, aux armes de maistre Gontier Col, contenant VIJ aulnes et demie, 
inventorié ou dit inventoire articulo. 


17 This is not the place to do more than mention the vogue of tapestries in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and their importance to literature in its 
graphic aspects. Its significance here is that it brings out Col’s love for the 
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There is one side of the Renaissance—the Pagan side—with 
which Col apparently had little sympathy. An obvious if not very 
convincing religious feeling is strikingly characteristic of the Duke 
of Berry—a sentiment that Col apparently shared; and the gift 
made by Col to the Duke for the New Year, 1404, might without 
anachronism have found its place in the midst of the Middle Ages. 
This was the gift of a silver arm, in which were set “a bone from the 
arm of St. Stephen, a bone from the arm of St. Colombe, and sev- 
eral other relics.”** It may have been in the nature of a return gift 
for the forty “gectours” given him by the duke in 1401, each bear- 
ing on one side “ Our Lady holding her child and on the other the 
arms of the duke.” 

Enough has been said to show that the attitude of the French 
dukes of the royal family as to the protection and cultivation of the 
arts bore a resemblance to that of the contemporary Italian princes. 
It was not yet the well-defined Renaissance point of view; every- 
thing done at this time still retained a strong mediaeval flavor, and 
it was preéminently an age of transition. What is to be noted is 
the trend of the times, and the struggle for expression in terms of a 
new formula of life. The Pre-Renaissance in France was not a 
purely scholarly movement, it had its artistic side, in which even an 
“intellectual” like Col, whose Humanistic development will be in- 
vestigated later, takes an active interest. France did not have to 
wait for Francis I in order to enjoy the picturesque spectacle of 
Princes who cultivated the arts and vied with each other in ex- 
travagance. 
objets d’art. See J. Guiffrey, Histoire de la tapisserie en France, Paris, 1878-85; 
A. Jubinal, Recherches sur lusage et Vorigine des Tapisseries 4 Personnages 
dites historiées, Paris, 1840; E. Miintz, La Tapisserie, Paris, 1882. 


18 J. Guiffrey, Inventaire de Jean, duc de Berry, Paris, 1894-06, vol. ii, p. 181, 
No. 205: 


Item, un bras d’argent ouquel a un os du bras de Monseigneur Saint 
Estienne, un autre os du bras de Saint Colombe et plusieurs autres reliques; 
lequel bras ainsi garni de reliques, comme dit est, maistre Gontier Col avait 
donné 4 mondit Seigneur a estrainnes, le premier jour de janvier, l’an mil CCCC 
et quatre. 


Vol. ii, p. 39, No. 254: 

Item. Sept vins treze gectours d’argent, en chascun desquelz a en I’un des 
coustez un ymage de Nostre Dame tenant son enfant, et en l’autre les armes de 
mondit Seigneur; pesans trois mars, une once, quatre esterlins. 

Dominis dedit XL magistro Gonterio Col ut monstrat per compotum dicti 
Robineti . . . etc. (1401). 
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IV.—CoLt on EMBASSIES CONCERNED WITH THE MARRIAGE AND 
LATER WITH THE RETURN TO FRANCE OF ISABELLA.— 
EMBASSY TO FLORENCE 


The mission to Avignon may have had some influence in bringing 
about Col’s connection with the next embassy on which he went— 
a lay mission this time, yet one in which his experience at Avignon 
and his knowledge of the conditions there might prove of value, 
although the question of the Schism was to be taken up only as a 
side issue. The enterprise now in hand was the marriage of Isa- 
bella of France to Richard II. The preliminaries were well under 
way when Col appears in the matter, and King Richard was anxious 
that the little princess should be given into his care in the first week 
of August, 1396, at Calais. The English king also expressed the 
desire of taking this opportunity to meet the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy to discuss “sur le fait de l’Eglise et de moult autres 
choses touchant le bien et l’honneur de luy et du roy et de leurs 
royaumes.’”? 

The king of France demurred,? finding the time too short to get 
Isabella’s trousseau ready, and suggesting Michaelmas instead. As 
to the meeting with the dukes, the presence of the Duke of Berry 
was doubtful, but Burgundy would surely meet the English king at 
Calais,* and he would have power to treat of this question of the 
Schism. Burgundy had been a member of the Avignon embassy, 
as has been noted, so it seems natural to find Col’s name in the list 
of those officials who were to accompany him to Calais. Whether 
Col went with him or not is not known, as his name is not in the 
list of those who were in Philip’s company when he reached there 
some time in August. This may be due to an oversight of the 
scribe, to some accidental detention of Col, or indeed to a third pos- 
sibility, which may be here set down. Up to this time Col had been 


1 Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vol. 19, p. 63; Léon Mirot, Isabelle de 
France, reine d’ Angleterre. 

2L. Mirot, Un trousseau royal a la fin du XIV® Siécle, in Mémoires de la 
Société de Histoire de Paris and de I’Ile de France, vol. 29 (1902), pp. 125-158. 

3 Instructions pour les ducs de Berri et Bourgogne (1396), quoted in Kervyn 
de Lettenhove’s edition of Froissart, vol. 18, p. 578, from Archives Nationales, 
Paris, J. 644: 36. Also quoted by L. Mirot in Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, 
vol. 19, p. 66. 

4 Ibid., p. 70. For date see Petit, Jtinéraire de Philippe le Hardy, etc., p. 255. 
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involved in the adjudication of the Schism, and there was to be a 
meeting in Paris in mid-August, called in history the “ journée des 
Prélats,” in which that question was to be discussed. The occa- 
sion had been considered so important that, in the “ Instructions’ 
before referred to, the point had been made that it would be expe- 
dient for the duke to be in Paris at that time. Judging by Philip’s 
tardy arrival in Calais, there was a chance that he might not get back 
to Paris in time for the meeting, and in that case Col, as the writer 
of the “ Journal” of the Avignon embassy, may have been detained.® 

His name is not listed in connection with the elaborate wedding 
ceremonies of Richard and Isabella, October, 1396, and the famous 
interview of Ardres.*. In view of the number of noblemen and 
famous personages who were there present, it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that a mere secretary of the King should be lost sight of. 
However that may be, in the month of November of 1396, Col 
went to Florence to negotiate a treaty with the Republic of Flor- 
ence for the King his master, Charles VI, which treaty was signed 
on the 23d of that month. In the text of the treaty Col is listed as 
“viro utique venerando atque egregio magistro Guntero Colli, Sec- 
retario & Ambassiatore & Commissario Domini Serenissimi Regis 
Francorum.” The treaty contained certain offensive and defensive 
features, by virtue of which Florence shortly afterwards called on 
the King of France for help against the Duke of Milan. In this 
letter, dated the 30th of December 1396,° Col is mentioned as “ pru- 
dentissimus vir,” and reference is made to the fact that he knows 
the situation in Florence well, and will relate the whole affair to the 
King “ viva voce.” 

Col probably did not make a long stay in Florence at this time; 
but in view of his official position all sorts of doors were open to 
him, and he had the best possible opportunities to meet the eminent 

5 Froissart, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Bruxelles, 1874, vol. 18, p. 580. 

6 Denifle and Ehrle, Archiv fiir literatur und kirchengeschichte des mittelal- 
ters, Sechster Band, 1892, pp. 204-210, might lead one to suppose that it was 
not in his official capacity. 

7 P. Meyer, Annuaire-Bulletin de la Société de Histoire de France, vol. xviii 
(1881), p. 220 seq. L. Mirot, Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vol. 19, pp. 83-05. 
Religieux de St. Denis, vol. ii, pp. 452-473. 


8 Roy, Le Chesnoy-les-Sens, p. 32; J. C. Liinig, Codex Italiae Diplomaticus. 
Francofurti & Lipsiae, 1725, vol. I, cols. 1109, 1116. 
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scholars of Humanistic Florence, and Col was not the man to neglect 
such opportunities. The trip is interesting in that it came so soon 
after the Avignon embassy, while the impression made by that trip 
was still fresh, this being the last of the Italian embassies partici- 
pated in by Col. 

Although Col did not play an important role in connection with 
this marriage of Isabella of France, it was to have been expected, 
in accordance with the royal policy, that business relating to 
a given country should be continued by the accustomed hands, 
that Col’s name would appear in connection with Isabella’s 
return to France after the death of Richard. He was, in 
fact, one of the envoys who were sent (1399-1400) “‘es marches 
de Calais,”® to meet the messengers of England and ask for 
the return of Isabella of France, the widow of Richard II, 
who, according to the marriage contract, was to be returned to 
Charles VI with a certain amount of her dowry, should Richard 
die without issue. The ambassadors were told to bring up before 
anything else the question of the restitution of the little queen. 
The request failed of the desired response, inasmuch as Henry IV 
wished to keep Isabella, and marry her to one of his sons. On the 
last of May, 1400," new credentials were given to the same am- 
bassadors to meet the English “es marches de nostre pais de Picar- 
die.” They were enjoined to insist, before the matter of truces 
was taken up, that the English send an answer to the request made 
concerning the return of Isabella. Of this embassy Col was a mem- 
ber; and although there was some haggling over the return of the 
wedding presents and jewels," they succeeded in getting the promise 
of the English King that Isabella would be sent back to France by 
the first of November at the latest. This was not the last of the 
meetings of the French and English envoys. They convened again 

® Froissart, vol. 18, p. 587, for Instructions données a L’Evéque en Chartres, 
messieur Jehan de Hangest .. . maistre Pierre Blanchet . . . et maistre Gontier 
Col. January 20, 1309. L. Mirot, Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vol. 10, p. 486. 
Rymer’s Foedere. App., A. C. D., Thresor des Chartes, p. 66, §25. Religieux 
de St. Denis, vol. iii, p. 2. 

10 Douet d’Arcq, op. cit., vol. I, p. 171 seq. 

11 Douet d’Arcq, Piéces inédites, vol. ii, p. 273. B. Williams, Cronicques de 
la Trahison & de la mort de Richard II, roi d’Angleterre, London, 1848, pp. 


108-113. Sir Harry Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council 
of England, vol. i, p. 133. 
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in the Spring’ to settle the details of the landing of the youthful 
queen,’* and finally to draw up the requisite legal documents— 
which Col duly signed in his official capacity.‘* Although July 
6th had been the date set for her to be restored to the French repre- 
sentatives, Isabella did not arrive until the first of August. As 
Col’s name appears in some negotiations at Leulingham on the third 
of August, it is probable that he witnessed the ceremonies of her 
reception, which were carried out with great pomp. 

The negotiations referred to, in which Col took part, were sup- 
posedly to discuss questions connected with the return of Isabella, 
but as a matter of fact, the whole sitting was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the truces.*® 

This connection of Gontier Col with Isabella’s marriage and 
subsequent return to France is of special interest to us, because it 
constitutes his introduction into the kind of work which he did for 
the rest of his life. I refer to his role as a diplomatic agent or 
“ négociateur”’ as it was then called. 

By this time, Col had won for himself a certain position in Paris. 
His name appears in the “ Liste des Bourgeois notables de Paris a la 
fin du XIV® siécle et au commencement du XV° siécle,’’!® in the 
category including, ‘“ Apothécaires, chirurgiens, médecins, pro- 
cureurs, sergents et autres professions libérales.” A bourgeois by 
birth and standing, and as has already been seen, in easy circum- 
stances financially,’ he had married in the bourgeoisie, and was 
personally and by affiliation a fairly representative type of the 
tiers état which was coming to the fore at that time and which 
Charles V had utilized to instil new blood into the body politic. 
The bourgeoisie was “popular”; it had been so as far back 
as the days of Renard le Contrefait, in which poem it is frankly 

12 Religieux de St. Denis, vol. 3, p. 3. L. Mirot, Revue d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique, vol. 19, p. 500 (March 23,1401). Instructions to Ambassadors. Thrésor 
des Chartes, p. 68. Ibid. B. Williams, Chronicque de la Traison et mort de 
Richart deux roy dengleterre, London, 1848, p. Ixiii. J. H. Wylie, History of 
England under Henry the Fourth, London, 1884-1808, vol. i, p. 13. 

13 Sir Harry Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of 
England, London, 1834-37, vol. i, pp. 130-131, 136. 

14 Rymer, vol. 8, p. 194. 

15 [bid., p. 219. 


16 Le Roux de Lincy et Tisserand, Paris et ses Historiens, Paris, 1867, p. 253. 
17 Porée, op. cit., p. 21. 
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set up as a social ideal. The general hatred of the nobles prev- 
alent in the fourteenth century tended to keep up this popu- 
larity, a hatred that was a legacy of the Jacquerie’* and was 
enhanced by the defeats of Crécy and Poitiers, for which the 
country held the nobles responsible—not realizing that the old 
feudal army of knights was simply no longer an efficient instrument 
of warfare when pitted against the serried ranks of the men-at- 
arms. The king is offered a hint to this effect in the anonymous 
Dit de Poictiers, whose author suggests that when next the king 
goes to war he will do well not to put too much faith in his nobles: 


“S’il est bien conseillé, il n’oubliera mie 
Mener Jacques Bonhome en sa grant compagnie.”*® 


The point that has been touched upon at times, is not to be 
pressed, that the author was proposing an alliance between the pro- 
letariat and the king; yet the lines show that minds were breaking 
away from a feudal conception of life. There was a shifting of 
sociological values, and the bourgeoisie was coming to the front. 


V.—TREASURER AND DIPLOMATIC AGENT; BANISHMENT 
(1401-1413) 

The period from 1401 to 1407 is one during which Col’s diplo- 
matic career was at a standstill. He is mentioned in the list of am- 
bassadors on April 14, 1400,’ but between that date and 1407 he is 
not listed anew. His name is not to be found in Rymer between 
these two dates. 

Col’s activity along other lines in this period can be established 
more accurately. He is at work in connection with the finances of 


the kingdom in 1400, to judge by an ordonnance in which he is listed 
as follows :* 


“ Que pour estre a nos conseils, soient dix de nos secretaires qui 
aient gages de secretaires et non autres” and of them “six et non 
plus signeront sur nos finances.” 


18S. Luce, Histoire de la Jacquerie, Paris, 1894, chap. ii, part i. 

19 Bibliotheque de V'Ecole des Chartes (1850-1851), 3° série, vol. 2, p. 263, 
Il. 93-05. 

1Thresor des Chartres, Rept. Foedere, Appt. D, p. 68. 

8 Secousse, vol. 8, p. 417, Item 22, January 7, 1400. (Entry bears on edge of 
paper “De secretariis consiliorum.”) See also Meslanges Historiques, Troyes, 
MDCXIX, p. 32. 
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Col’s name is in both lists. The ordonnance in which, under 
date of June 4, 1404, he is named one of the two trésoriers of 
France, mentions his previous experience in this position * 


“Que doresnavant ne ayons pour tout nostredit demaine, tant 
sur les Finances d’icelluy comme sur la Justice, que deux trésoriers 
lesquels nous avons nommez et nommons Gontier Col et Jehan de la 
Cloche lesquels ont exercé ja par longtemps bien et duement ledit 
office, et de la loyauté et souffisance desquels nous sommes bien 
informés et bien contents.’”® 


It may be inferred that he held this position until 1407,’ when 
he is listed among the thirteen secretaries “pour estre a noz con- 
seils,” but no reference is made to any fiscal position. This is about 
the date when his diplomatic activities begin again.** 

In April, 1408, Col once more appeared in his role of “négo. 
ciateur.” This time he and Casin de Serinvilliers are sent over to 
England® to continue negotiations for truces begun in September, 
1407. When they landed the king was in the North of England, but 
English representatives were named to meet them, and the truce 
was extended to the last of September, 1408.° Col’s stay in Eng- 
land was comparatively short this time, judging by the safe-conduct 
for him and sixteen persons which is dated the last of April, 1408.?° 


4For functions and origins of the “secrétaire des finances” see Morel, 
pp. 68-70. 

5 Secousse, vol. 9, p. 698. D’Hozier (Bibliothéque Nationale, Piéces origi- 
nales, vol. 807, piece 7) says that there were four: “Gontier Col, notaire et sec- 
rétaire du roy Charles VI, et l’un des quatre trésoriers généraux de France.” 

® Col considered this position an important one, for in his letter to the Pope 
(cited chap. i, note 19) he speaks of his being in the employ of the King of 
France, and being promoted from minor offices to more important ones, “ pos- 
tremo vero in thesauriatus officio.”* He goes on to say that formerly, because 
of the work involved, there had been seven appointees to the above-mentioned 
post, but that when he held it there were only two, and on that account he had 
been much overworked and unable to carry out a number of plans that he had 
made. The whole letter is interesting in that it is the most personal bit of 
writing that Col has left us. 

7 Secousse, vol. 9, p. 287, § 28, January 7. 

7a No attempt has been made to trace Col’s activities as trésorier. 

8 Rymer, vol. 8, pp. 513, 515, 517, 521-525. Wylie, Henry IV, vol. 3, p. 99. 

® Carte, Rolles ii, p. 195. Membrana 12. 

10 Rymer, vol. 8, p. 525, Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office, London, 1903-09, Henry IV, vol. iii, p. 485. Rotulus viagti. 9 
Henry IV. Membrane 8 (1408). 





® Bulletin du Comité Historique, 1851-1893, p. 92. 
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This document is interesting in that it speaks of Col as being “ Con- 
seiller et Premier Secretaire nostre adversaire de France.” He is 
again called a Conseiller in the safe-conduct'! of the party of three 
hundred headed by the archbishop of Sens, who set out in the late 
summer of 1409 to meet the English and again take up the matter 
of the truces. The meeting never took place, however, the French 
Embassy having waited in Amiens until November for the English, 
who never came.’* It was during this time of waiting that the 
archbishop of Sens was involved in the disgrace, followed by the 
death, of his brother, accused of dishonesty in fiscal matters. The 
prelate’s clever ruse to gain his liberty is entertainingly related by 
Monstrelet.'* 

Paris seems to have grown weary of the non-arrival of the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Amiens, and decided on war.’* Even then all 
diplomatic relations were not broken off. Safe-conducts were given 
by the English king to French envoys, including the Bishop of 
Noyon, Tignonville and Col;'* and their meetings resulted in new 
truces,’® “in terra particularium et in mari generalium.” In 1410- 
1411 Col’s name appears as a member of a party headed by the 
Bishop of Noyon which arranged a truce for the year 1411** and 
returned to France in the spring.’* In 1410 Col was not only an 
envoy to foreign countries, but was engaged in factional negotia- 
tions as well. The rivalry between the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy was growing more and more acrimonious. It was common 
gossip that Berry was planning to gather an army which he would 
conduct to Paris to see the King and the Duke of Burgundy (who was 
there with him)'*—a plan that John was at no pains to conceal.”® 

11 Rymer, vol. 8, p. 593, 15 August. 

12 Religiéux de St. Denis, vol. 4, p. 253. 

13 Monstrelet, ed., Douet d’Arcq, Chronique, Paris, 1857-62, vol. ii, pp. 46-47. 
Religieux de St. Denis, vol. iv, p. 280. 

14 Douet d’Arcq, Piéces inédites, vol. i, p. 322. 

15 Rymer, vol. 8, p. 630; p. 652; p. 659; Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 199. 


16 Rymer, vol. 8, pp. 668-674. Monstrelet, vol. ii, p. 96. Carte, Rolles, ii, 
Pp. 200. 


17 Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 201. 

18 Rymer, vol. 8, p. 681; Carte, Rolles, ii, p. 202. 

19 Juvenal des Ursins, Histoire de Charles VI, ed. Michaud and Poujoulat, 
Paris, 1854, p. 454. 

20 Religieux de St. Denis, vol. iv, p. 343. 
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To forestall anything further of that nature, the King sent to him a 
deputation of “illustres et notables personnages qu’on savait lui 
étre chers, pour le faire changer de résolution”; and Col was one 
of them.*. The embassy came to naught,?* and partisan warfare 
was waged by the followers of the two dukes until November, when 
a truce was proclaimed.”* It was not long effectual, and the year 
1411 is full of civil war waged by the two political parties. Both 
sides were bidding for English help, but some messages sent by 
Orleans and Berry to Henry of England fell into hostile hands and 
were communicated to Charles VI.** Burgundy lost no time in 
making the most of these documents, and civil war was started anew. 
Col was banished as an Armagnac,” and had some difficulties con- 
cerning his post, as we learn from the following entry in the “ Jour- 
nal” of Nicolas de Baye :** 
Lundi, xj® jour de juillet. 
Sur la requeste faicte par maistre Richard Coste et baillée par 

escript avecques lettres de bannissement a l’encontre de maistre 
Gontier Col, qui s’estoit rendu fuitif et estoit, comme I’en disoit, 
avec mons. d’Orleans ou ses adherens, et oy maistre J. Fourcaut, qui 
en la cause avoit ja pieca occuppé pour ledit Gontier, lequel Fourcaut 
a dit que piega n’avoit occuppé pour ledit Gontier, ne ne voloit oc- 
cuper. 

Dit a esté que la Court oste l’empeschement fait et mis audit 
Coste pour cause des bourses de notaire, en tant que touche ledit 
Gontier. Conseil XIII (X** 1479), fol. 207 v°. 


This was soon straightened out by the enforced peace between 
the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, and offices lost through the 
civil war were restored. On the whole, Col’s eclipse from diplo- 
matic life was short, for his name appears again on a safe-conduct 
dated October 8, 1413; this is on the supposition that no documents 
bearing Col’s name have been lost.** 


21 De Barante, Vie des ducs de Bourgogne, vol. iii, p. 172 (ed. Paris, 1837) ; 
Religieux de St. Denis, vol. iv, 343. 

22 Religieux de St. Denis, vol. iv, 343-351. 

23 Douet d’Arcq, Choix de Piéces Inédites, vol. i, 329-335. 

24 Monstrelet, vol. ii, 236; Religieux de St. Denis, vol. iv, 626-630; Douet 
d’Arcq, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 248-49. 

25 Bibliothéque de V’Ecole des Chartes, No. 48 (1887); J. Guiffrey, Inven- 
taire des Tapisseries du roi Charles VI vendues par les Anglais en 1422, p. 105, 
n. 6. Roy, Guvres Poétiques de Christine de Pisan, Paris, 1891, vol. ii, p. v. 

26 Ed. Tuetey, Paris, 1885-1888, vol. ii, p. 74. 

27 Secousse, vol. x, p. 24. 
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Therefore Col did not take part in drawing up the truces of 
1412, but he is back at his position in the autumn of the ensuing 
year, as a member of the embassy headed by the Archbishop of 
Bourges,** whose credentials were signed by Charles on the 11th 
of November.*® The party reached London in December, and were 
put up at Bishop Langley’s hostel.*° Their stay was moderately 
long, as the truces were not signed until the 24th of January, 1414,"4 
their safe-conducts not until the 23d of January.*? 

There was discussed at this time the question of the marriage 
of Catherine of France, daughter of Charles VI, to Henry V. The 
French ambassadors were empowered to treat of this matter, which 
was done; and the upshot of it was that Henry promised that he 
would enter into no contract of marriage with any woman save 
Catherine of France up to the first of the following May.** 

In connection with the negotiations for a marriage of Henry V 
and Catherine, Col encountered a diplomatic defeat; he was hope- 
lessly outclassed by the diplomacy of the English king. Col was 
with the party of French envoys accredited to Henry, who went to 
the King at Leicester between the 17th of May and the 2d of June.** 
That Col was in England as late as the 11th of June is proved by the 
date of his safe-conduct.*® In the course of the same month, under 
Col’s very eyes, Henry V was negotiating with the representatives 
of the Duke of Burgundy concerning the possibility of a marriage 
with that prince’s daughter, also Catherine by name.*® That Col 
should not have known of the presence of the envoys of the Duke of 
Burgundy at the English Court at that time seems preposterous. 

28 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 90. Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 200. 

29 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 69. Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII, Paris, 1881- 
91, vol. i, p. 254. 


80 J. H. Wylie, The Reign of Henry V, Cambridge University Press, 1914, 
vol. i, p. 156. 
31 Rymer, vol. 9, pp. 91-101, 103, 110. Rymer, vol. 9, p. 118; Carte, Rolles, 
ii, p. 218. (Date given as January 28). 
32 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 90; Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 210. 
83 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 104. Time extended, pp. 140 and 182, Carte, Rolles, 
vol. ii, 211. 

34 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 189. 

85 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 139; Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 213. 

36 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 136; Wylie, Henry V, vol. i, p. 411; Beaucourt, Charles 
VII, vol. i, p. 255. 
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Nor indeed is there any doubt that they were there.*’ It seems in- 
explicable that a successful negotiator like Col should have been 
hoodwinked in such a matter, the more so as he was an Armagnac 
and owed his exile to the Burgundian party, so that he could scarcely 
have been suspected of a desire to shield them through his silence. 


VI.—Empassy TO THE DUKE oF BRITTANY (1414) 


During Col’s trip to England in 1414, he was in relations with 
Jeanne of Navarre, widow of Henry IV, and undertook a mission for 
her. Her first marriage had been to the Duke of Brittany, who had 
died, leaving her a son whose guardianship she gave up on marrying 
Henry. She claimed that certain dower rights of hers settled on 
her by the then duke, her husband, were not being paid to her by 
her son; accordingly she engaged Col to go to her son in her behalf 
and ask that she be given her due. Maitre Gontier has related at 
great length the details and outcome of this mission.’ The heading 
of his entry runs: 


Cy aprés ensuit ce que je Gontier Col ay dit de par trés haulte 
et trés excellent princesse la royne d’Angleterre a hault et puissant 
prince le duc de Bretaingne, son filz, en sa ville de Rennes, le X VIII 
jour d’ottobre mil CCCCXIIII, presens a ce son chancellier, l’eves- 
que de Cornouaille son confesseur, et aucuns autres. 


The relation itself begins with a flourish (p. 74) : 


Moult hault et puissant prince, et mon trés honnouré et redoubté 
seigneur, la trés excellent et trés noble princesse la royne d’ Angle- 
terre, vostre dame et mére, vous salue de trés bon cuer par vraye 
amour et dilection maternelle en charité non faincte, comme la 
créature qui soit en cest monde qu’elle plus ame et qu’elle desire plus 
a veoir, etc. 


The communication goes on to say that the Queen wishes her 
son to be informed that in him “ gist et repose toute sa gloire, son 
reconfort et son espérance”; and continues with a long, pedantic 
passage, so characteristic of the times that I shall quote it in full, 

37 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 189. For expenses of Henry V, “par luy paiez pour les 
dépenses des ambassadeurs de duk de Bourgogne” from the 19th of April to 
the 17th of June. 


1 Bulletin du Comité Historique des Monuments Ecrits de VHistoire de 
France, vol. iv, 1853 (found under rubric, 1851-1853), pp. 73-93. 
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in spite of—or, I may rather say, in order to illustrate—the unen- 
durable lengths to which Col carries a metaphor when once he has 
hit upon it. 


Et ce n’est mie sens cause que ainsy le doye elle avoir en vous. 
Car comme dict le saige Cathon a son filz: “Consilium arcanum 
tacito commicte sodali. Corporis auxilium medico commicte 
fideli”; et aprés dit: “Nec quisquis melior medicus quam fidus 
amicus,” cest a dire: “Tu dois commectre ton conseil secret 
a ton taisible compaignon,” ou “serviteur,” et le secons: “et aide 
de ton corps au loyal medecin,” ne “il n’est nul meilleur medecin 
que ung loyal ami.” Et mon trés redoubté seigneur, vous estes son 
loyal ami, son loyal medicin, en qui elle a parfaicte confiance et es- 
perance ferme d’estre par vous guerie de la grant douleur et griefve 
maladie qu’elle soufre, Car comme dist Francois Petrarcha en une 
sienne espitre : “ Ille efficacissimus est medicus ad sanandum, de quo 
eger maxime sperat; celluy est trés efficax medecin pour guerir de 
qui le malade a tres grant confiance.”” Et pour ce, trés honnouré et 
redoubté seigneur, que, comme dist Boece en son livre qu'il fist de 
Consolatione Philozophie, ou premier livre, en la III phrase. Si 
medicantis opperam expectas opportet vulnus detegas; se tu actens 
le mire et lopperation du medecin, il convient que tu luy des- 
cueuvres ta playe; pour ce m’a elle envoye devers vous pour vous 
descouvrir et ouvrir sa playe et la cause de sa douleur afin que, icelle 
playe bien 4 vous descouverte a plain, vous y vueillez remedier et li 
bailler oignement et anthidote salutaire, ainsy qu'elle en a en vous 
parfaicte fiance et que tenus y estes. Et ja soit ce que vous aiez 
piega eue cognoissance et sceue la plus grant partie de la cause et 
racine de sa ditte douleur et de sa maladie par aucuns de ses servi- 
teurs et par ses lettres, neantmoins ne s’en est elle encores apper- 
ceue et ne scet se ceulz qu’elle y a envoyez ont vouleu ou osé dire ce 
qu'elle leur avoit enchargie, car par chose qu’ilz vous aient dit ne 
qu'elle vous en ait escript, elle ne s'est point apperceue d’aucun 
amendement ne n’est sa playe venue 4 cicatrice, ne environnée et 
liée d’oignement medicinal ne nourrie d’uille ou de basme.” Non- 
dum nec plaga venit ad cicatricem nec est circumligata medicamine 
neque fota oleo “Et pour ce elle esperant fermement que a ceste 
foiz elle y trouvera confort et remede convenable, et que vous vous 
monstrerez envers elle filz d’obedience, vray et loyal amy et medicin 
de salut en qui elle a toute confiance et ferme esperance, elle m’a 
renvoyé devers vous, car le saige Cathon que j’ay cy-devant allegué, 
dit; “Cumque mones aliquem nec se velit ipse moneri, si tibi sit 
carus, noli desistere ceptis ”; c'est a dire; “ Se tu admonnestes ancun 
a faire bien et il ne y veult condescendre ne enterdre, s’il est tel que 
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tu l’aies cher et l’ames, ne desiste point a faire et continuer ce que 
tu as commencié.” Et pour ce que sur toutes les choses de ce 
monde, elle vous ame, elle ne se veult desister de vous admonnester 
de bien faire et de vous acquicter envers Dieu, envers vostre vaillant 
pere et envers elle. Et quant il plaira a vostre trés haulte seigneurie 
et profonde prudence, je vous diray tout au long son intention et 
la descouverte de sa douleur et maladie soit 4 vous seul, soit en la 
presence de vostre conseil ou ainsy qu ‘il vous plaira moy commander. 
Et veez cy unes lettres closes qu’elle vous envoye. 


Col concludes by asking for a private interview, which is granted 
to him—so far as its privacy is concerned—to the extent that the 
duke keeps with him only “son chancelier, l’evesque de Cornouaille 
et son confesseur, les arcediacres de Renes et de Vannes, Joecte et 
Mauleon.” 

After all these preliminaries, Col finally attacks the real matter 
in hand—not without first assuring the Duke that he will say 
only what he has been asked to say, and protesting his unworthiness 
for treating matters so important and involving personages so ex- 
alted. Then follows a six-page speech, which although again inter- 
larded with Latin quotations, is much more to the point. Col 
begins with a panegyric of the Duke’s father, and of Queen Jeanne, 
and then reminds the Duke that “la loy dit: Interest rei publice, ne 
mulieres remaneant indotate,”’* and that the custom of the duchy is 
that the duchess must have as dowry a third of the duchy, without 
counting the conquests made since the marriage, nor the furniture, 
which come to her by right. All this the deceased duke under- 
stood and conceded, and acted accordingly, even arranging a sliding 
scale of fines for the non-payment of her dowry. Not only has this 
not been paid, but the Queen has a “caier” full of grievances which 
she sends to her son, whose unfilial conduct she puts down to bad 
advice from his entourage (p. 81): 


Car elle me dist en plourant : Gontier, je suis plus doulente de mon 
enfent, que je voy ainsi desvoyé et hors de sa bonne inclination 
naturelle, que je ne suis de tout quanque on m’a fait de griefz, car 
je l’ay tousjours trouvé vray, naturel, loyal, hunble et obéissent filz 
envers moy, mais [ceux] qu’il a entour luy et qui le gouvernent a 
leur guise, et vivent et amandent du sien, grandement lui ont fait 
faire en ce et en autres choses ce qu’il a mal fait et il le cognoistra 

2 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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bien au long a l’eur. Je n’en doubte mie, et quant il les aura bien 
cogneuz, il les amera moins et les mectra arriére de soy, s’il est saige 
et bien advisez. 


To turn the duke from his present course, Col proceeds to quote 
Scripture concerning the duty of children to parents. He then 
waxes confidential, and reminds the Duke that Jeanne is only a 
woman after all (p. 83), “car comme dit maistre Jehan de Mehun en 
son livre de la Rose: “ Tel avantaige ont toutes femmes qu’ells sont 
de leur voulenté dames.” That is Jeanne, if not satisfied, may call 
upon the King of France for justice, or marry either a French or 
English nobleman or great prince, who will come and wreak ven- 
geance on an undutiful son and lay waste his lands. The Duke too 
is a diplomat and answers in kind: “Gontier, saichés certainement 
que je vueil faire et acomplir toute ma vie la bonne voulenté et 
plaisir de madame ma mere, ne ja jour que je vive ne feray le con- 
traire”; and he keeps Coi to dinner. 

But the matter stops there. Col can get no satisfactory answer 
from either duke or chancellor. Finally after a fruitless stay of 
fourteen days, he seeks out the authorities anew and makes them 
the following proposition (p. 84) : 


Messieurs, je voy bien que vous avez moult a faire et estes 
moult embesongnez pour Il’allée de monseigneur et de madame en 
France. S’il vous plaist, je feray une minue pour vous abrégier et 
relever de peine de ce qu’il me semble que mon seigneur le duc doit 
faire. Et ilz me respondirent que je disoye tres bien et qu’ils m’en 
prioient. Adonc fiz les minues qui s’ensuivent, lesquelles je leur 
baillay. 


’ 


Col’s “minues” proceed to enumerate the various moneys the 
Queen claims, and demands the restitution to the Queen’s appointees 
of positions within her gift which had been fraudulently given to 
followers of the Duke. It mentions furniture, embroideries, letters 
that the Queen claims. The letter mentioned above then follows. 
It did not find favor in the eyes of the Duke or his Council, so the 
wily ambassador wrote another. 

Col is now genuinely alarmed as to the outcome of his embassy ; 
he lays aside all flights of oratory, and his anxiety is couched in 
very simple style :° 


3 Op. cit., p. 89. 
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Et s’il semble 4 mon dit s" le duc qu’il y doive avoir aucune 
modération, adjonction, ou exception, soit fait 4 sa bonne voulenté 
et plaisir; mais que, pour Dieu, je ne m’en aille point ainsi que je 
suis venu, sens qu'il appere 4 madame sa mere que je aye aucune- 
ment besongné en la matere pour laquelle elle m’a envoyé par devers 
monsieur son filz: de laquelle chose je lui supplie trés-humblement. 


Col can get no answer from the Duke’s entourage in reply to the 
second letter, beyond the general statement of their prince’s filial 
intentions towards Queen Jeanne. 


Aprés ces choses (Col continues)* je vins au duc, et lui dis la 
response dessus dicte qui m’avoit esté faicte de par lui en lui sup- 
pliant que je eusse de lui aultre response, et que onques, en ma vie 
n’avois esté en ambaxade dont je ne reportasse response par escript 
de ce que je avoye dit et baillé par escript, et aussi qu’il me rendist 
le quayer que je lui avoye baillé, signé de la main de sa dame et 
mére. A quoy il me répondi qu’il envoyeroit devers sa dame et 
mere de ses gens qui la contenteroient et diroient sa voulenté du 
tout, quant il seroit a Paris ou en France, 1a ot il et la duchesse 
venoient, ou qu’il me feroit lors tele et si bonne response que j’en 
seroie bien content et par moy mesme lui feroit faire la dicte response 
agréable a elle. Et quant estoit dudit quayer ravoir, il ne le me 
rendroit point, mais la coppie en auroye voulentiers, et autre response 
n’en peu lors avoir ne raporter de lui ne d’autre de par lui, jasoit 
a ce que plusieurs foiz en aie fait requeste a grant instance. A 
donc prins congié de lui, et vins en mon hostelerie, comptay et 
payay mes despens, et me parti pour venir a Paris. Et quant je 
fu a Paris, trouvay que le duc ne la duchesse n’y venoient point, mais 
yroient 4 Montargis devers la royne. Je vins audit Montargis et 
ylec attendi sa venue, lequel y arriva le jour de Saint Andry. Et 
yllec l’ay sollicité moult diligemment d’avoir sa response, ainsi que 
promis m’avoit. Et en final conclusion n’ay eu de lui autre response, 
fors qu’il est et sera toute sa vie vray humble et obéissant fils a sa 
dame et mére, et qu’il fera toute sa vie le bon plaisir d’elle, ne en 
chose qui touche les terres et aussiete il ne touchera; mais en joira 
paisiblement et ses officers sens aucun trouble ou empeschment, 
exepté des cappitaines, les quels pour riens il ne souffreroit que autre 
les y meist, mesmement tant quelle sera demoure en Angleterre et 
que nul ne lui devroit conseiller le contraire. A tant m’en suis venu. 


As has been seen in the above excerpts, the Bible leads with 
five quotations, then follow Boéthius, Cato, Terence, Horace, 


4 Ibid., p. 90. 
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Sallust, “la loy,” “les droiz,” “la tragédie.” It is rather astonish- 
ing not to find quotations from Virgil and Pliny, in view of Col’s 
supposed devotion to those two writers. When Col avoids “le 
style noble,” and finishes a sentence without using the sign &, he 
occasionally turns out phrases that please by a certain simplicty and 
concreteness. Hauréau says of the journal of this mission: “C’est 
une piéce frangaise aussi intéressante pour la littérature que pour 
histoire.”® It shows us Col as a chroniqueur in a small way, 
altho his accounts of negotiations in which he was involved, the 
Journal of 1395, the negotiations with the Duke of Brittany in 
1414, and the account of Winchester Week in 1415, were not 
written from a purely literary point of view, but were simply the 
report of an embassy, drawn up by its secretary on his return, yet 
thru these reports we may connect Col with the long list of lesser 
writers on matters of a historical nature during the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries. One could scarcely adduce better examples 
in support of that most seductive of literary theories—that of “ the 
time, the place and the subject ”’—than are afforded by the writers 
of Chronicles and historical annals in France during those two 
centuries. In that epoch of internal dissensions and foreign wars, 
even the would-be impartial historian was something of a propa- 
gandist for his party. And it would certainly be a mistake to over- 
look the literary merits of those diplomatic envoys who, like Col, 
elaborated on their return detailed reports of the vicissitudes and 
final outcome of their negotiations. Those men acquired the habit 
of describing minor events minutely and putting them in their proper 
perspective. Thus they constituted themselves the precursors of that 
brilliant array of writers of memoirs who are the distinctive pride 
and honor of a later period of French literature. 


VII.—WInNcCHESTER WEEK (1415) 


During the autumn of 1414 there are no indications of further 
diplomatic activities on the part of Col. The storm was gathering 
across the Channel. Henry was making every preparation for war, 
even while sending over to Paris an embassy, the terms of which 
included demands for so much French territory and for so large a 


5 Nouvelle Biographie Générale, article “Col.” 
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dowry for Catherine’ that the conference came to naught, and the 
only agreement arrived at was that Charles would send a return 
embassy to Henry for the further discussion of terms with the 
King in person. This ill-starred embassy set out with pomp and 
circumstance, three hundred strong, including prominent men and 
famous orators,” among whom was “ M® G. Col,”* who wrote a 


Relation of the trip for the Archbishop of Bourges, the head of the 
embassy. 


The Relation is very irregular in style; some of it reads like the 
minutes of a committee, sentences are inconclusively ended with 
“&” or “&c.,” and in general it bears indications of haste and in- 


completeness. A good example of this is the entry under Tuesday, 
the 2d of July :* 


Et apres en conclusion dirent, que nous conclussions sur la voye 
d’affinité & de marriage, &c. Et nous requirent & demanderent 
en marriage Madame K. avecque tel dot et dotalite que a une telle 
Dame, et pour un Roy appartient, &c. & que nous eslasgassions, &c. 
plus avant que ce qui leur a esté baillé par escript & offert, &c. Sur- 
quoy eusmes advis, &c. & leur offrismes cinquante mille francs, 
outre, &c. Premises les protestations accoustumées, &c. Et apres 
qu’ils eurent esté a conseil sur cette offre, retournerent 4 nous, et 
nous dirent que de la somme par eux demandée qui est d’un million, 
ils nous rabattoient cinquante mil, &c. Et pource que l’heure estoit 
tarde, nous partismes, &c. Et fut dit qu’ils rapportroient a leur 
Seigneur c’en que, &c. Et l’endemain serions au lieu, &c. 


On the other hand, some three pages later, Col gives quite a life- 
like description of the royal reception of a mediaeval embassy * 


Item, le Iudy, 4 jour de Iuilliet feusmes mandés et envoyés 
querir pour aller devant le Roy, ainsi que ordonné et appointié 
avoit esté le Mecredy precedent, au departement des gens du Roy 
et de nous, et vindrent pour nous querir entre huit et neuf heures 


1 Rymer, vol. 9, pp. 206-208. 

2 Religieux de St. Denis, v, p. 506. For safe-conducts, April, 1415, Rymer, 
vol. 9, p. 219; Carte, Rolles, ii, p. 219. 

8 Hall’s Chronicle, London, 1809, p. 58; Monstrelet, Chronique, vol. iii, p. 72; 
T. Goodwin, History of the Reign of Henry V, London, 1704, p. 56; Beaucourt, 
Histoire de Charles VII, vol. i, p. 259. 

4 Besse, Recueil de Diverses Pieces servant a Vhistoire du Roy Charles VI 
(Paris, 1660), p. 97. 

5 Besse, op. cit., p. 100. 
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les Evesques de Duresme [Durham], et de Chestre et le seigneur 
du Souch; alasmes tout droict au Palais de l’Evesque ot le Roy 
estoit logié et nous mena en la chambre de I’Evesque de Norebbich 
[Norwich], et assez tost apres ledit Evesque de Norebbich nous 
vint querir, et nous mena haut en la chambre ot le Roy estoit tout 
droit appuyé sur un drecoir, et un oreiller de soye dessous son bras, 
et en sa compagnie estoient ses trois freres, son Chancelier, les 
Evesques de Duresme, de Norebbich, L’Archevesque de Cantur- 
bery, l’Evesque de Chestre, le Duc d’Yorc, le Comte de Houemden 
[ Hovenden], le Comte de la Marche, le Comte Mareschal, le Comte 
d’Orsete [of Dorset], son Confesseur Carme, son Secretaire, et 
aucuns autres, et a l’entrée nous agenotilasmes, et feismes la rever- 
ence au Roy et puis nous tirasmes a part; et puis tantost apres Mess. 
l’Archevesque de Bourges, Mons. le Grand Maistre, et Mons. d’Yvry, 
qui avoient lettres closes adrecans au Roy d’Angleterre, lesquelles 
estoient de creance pour eulx trois seulement, partirent de nous, et 
allerent devant la personne du Roy, et luy presenterent lesd. 
Lettres, & puis se leverent et retournerent avec nous dont ils estoient 
partis; Lors le Roy appella son Chancelier, et luy bailla lesd: 
Lettres pour les ouvrir, lequel les ouvrit et sans regarder dedans 
les bailia presentement au Roy, et se retray; 4 doncques le Roy leut 
lesdites Lettres, et quand il les ot leués les mit sur l’oreiller sur 
lequel il s’appuyoit sur le drecoir, et apres appella ses trois freres, 
son Chancelier, le Duc d’Yorc, le Comte d’Oriceste, les Archeves- 
ques de Canturbery, les Evesques de Duresme et Norebbich tant 
seulement et parla a eulx asses longuement sans toucher lesd. 
Lettres, et puis se leverent et se retrahirent chacun en sa place; 
Adonc il appella lesd. de Vendosme, de Bourges et d’Yvry, et leur 
dist qu’il avoit veu lesd. Lettres qu'il luy avoient baillée de par son 
beau cousin de France, et qu’elles portaient creance a eulx trois 
seulement, et qu’ils luy deissent la creance. Adoncques luy expo- 
serent et dirent leur creance par la bouche de Mons. de Bourges, en 
la maniere que ensuit, si comme ledit Mons. de Bourges et autres 
dessus nommeés nous ont dit et rapporté: 


This confusion and lack of finish in the form of the Relation is 
doubtless somewhat explained by the letter accompanying it, which 
draws a picture of the physical and mental discomforts endured 
on the return trip by a part of the embassy. To this may be added 
the probable depression of the party in view of the failure of the 
negotiations, and the certainty of a war for which their country was 
not prepared. The letter reads as follows :* 


® Besse, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 
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Tres-Reverend Pere en Dieu, et mon tres-honoré Seigneur. 
Pource que je suis passé en la compagnie de Mons. de Braquemont 
le derenier et que mes chevaux furent moult malmenés et tour- 
mentés en la mer, apres n’out eu aucun repos, et aussi que ie ne eu 
aucune chose pour payer mon passage au retour, de l’argent qui a 
esté ordonné égalment pour tous passer et repasser, et m’a convenu 
emprunter argent et achater et lotier chevaux, ie n’ay peu venir a 
Paris plustost. Si ne scay si vous feriés bien relation avant ma 
venué a Paris; Et parce combien que ayés en fresche memoire tout, 
neantmoins ie vous envoye par mon clerc, porteur de ces presentes 
un abregé de ce que fait avons jusques au jour de nostre partement, 
duquel jour ie m’en rapporte a vous, et a la response en Latin faicte 
par l’Arcevesque de Canturbery 4a la replique faite par vous en Fran- 
cois. Si vous suplie tres humblement de moy excuser de ma demeure 
jusqu’a demain, que je seray, se Dieu plaist, 4 Paris. Escript has- 
tivement le 25. jour de Iuillet. 

Vostre humble serviteur, 
Gontier Col. 


Col begins the Relation by stating that the envoys left Paris 
June 4, reaching Winchester (where Henry V was residing) on 
Sunday, June 30. They were received by the bishops of Durham 
and Norwich, the counts of Dorset and Salisbury, “et plusieurs 
autres,” and taken directly to the King, to present their credentials. 
He then takes up the events of the Winchester meeting day by day, 
setting down at length all the diplomatic wranglings about Henry’s 
demands as to French possessions, and the dowry of Catherine, also 
the date of her marriage. The entry touching the Saturday on 
which took place the last meeting of the envoys and the King, is 
only partial, as Col does not attempt to describe the closing scene. 
Judging by other and less discreet historians, in this he showed his 
diplomatic training, seeing that his report was intended for the 
Archbishop of Bourges, the prelate who was directly responsible 
for the break between the envoys and the King; although in view 
of the latter’s feverish preparations for war, it may be doubted 
whether Henry ever meant them to succeed.’ Be that as it may, 
it is interesting to see how nearly the embassy thought it had suc- 
ceeded in its object according to Col’s entry for Saturday, July 6:8 

7 Wylie, Henry V, p. 491, n. 1; De Flassan, J. B. G. de R., Histoire générale 


et raisonnée de la diplomatie frangaise, Paris, 1811, i, p. 192. 
8 Besse, op. cit., pp. 105-110. 
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Samedy, 6. jour de Iuillet fusmes envoyés querir, 4 neuf heures 
devant disner, pour aller devers le Roy, par ceux qui dessus sont 
nommés, et qui autresfois nous estoient venus querir, et nous mene- 
rent en la chambre d’embas, et la vindrent les Evesque de Duresme 
et de Norebbich, et parlerent longuement 4 Mons. I’Archevesque de 
Bourges, et grand Maistre d’Ostel, et puis allerent 4 mont devers 
leur Roy; Et cependant lesd. Archevesque & grand Maistre, nous 
dirent, qu’ils leur avoient dit, que on voulsist declarer & bailler par 
escript les protestations que avoient faites Mons. de Bourges, etc. 
Et on leur avait respondu que la declaration estoit en escript devers 
eux, et chacun la savoit; et puis avoit dit que on baillast & declarast 
jour dedans lequel on delivreroit la fille du Roy nostre Seigneur, a 
leur Seigneur, engeoliée, etc., et la somme de cing cens cinquante 
mil escus, et aussi que on delivrerait les Cités, terres et seigneuries a 
eux Offertes, et que on print une treve a quarante ou cinquante ans, 
pendant laquelle on feist paix final, et se dedans led. temps paix 
n’estoit faite ils rendraient reaulment et de faict toutes lesdites 
villes, chasteaux, et seigneuries a eulx baillées par ce traicté, et de 
ce bailleroient bonne seurté, et caution souffisante, et que on leur 
fiancast la fille par paroles de futur, etc., et que tandis que on feroit 
lesd. treves et autres choses dessusdites, que un Secretaire ou autre 
de nous alast en France devers le Roy, nostre seigneur, et son Conseil 
dire cest appointement, etc., et que dedans un mois il eust la 
responce, et que les autres demeurassent en Angleterre, laquelle chose 
nous ne vouleusmes accorder. 

Et apres ces choses, retournerent l’Evesque de Vincestre, et les 
deux Evesques dessusdits, et dirent, que on fiancast Madame K. 
et que dedans la saint Michel on la livrast a Calais, engeolées etc. & 
avec ce la somme de six cens mil francs, etc., et baillast on avec ce 
dedans le temps la possessions desd. terres, villes et seigneuries a 
eulx offertes, etc., et preist on les treves generales 4 cinquante ans, 
etc. 

Ausquels fut respondu que le temps estoit trop court pour fournir 
les choses deSsusdites, etc., et que dedans Noél ou la Saint Andrieu 
on leur livreroit Madame K. etc., et quatre mil francs, car plutost 
ne pourrait on finer de si grand somme d’or, combien que en mon- 
noye elle feust preste desia, et conviendroit tout ledit terme pour 
forger lesd. escus, et faire les joyaux, etc. 

Apres dirent celx de la partie d’Angleterre, que nous alissions 
en haut devers le Roy, dire en sa presence ce qu’il luy avoient rap- 
porté et pourparlé, et dit entre nous etc., Et ainsi fut dit, accordé, 
et accomply, et alasmes, et trouvasmes le Roy en la chambre en haut 
et aucuns de ses Conseilliers et serviteurs, et son Secretaire, les- 
quels il fist vuider la chambre, et n’y demoura que luy, lesd. Prelats 
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et nous; Et lors Mons. Il’Archevesque venismes pres de luy 4 genoux 
et luy dist ledit Mons. l’Archevesque les choses dessusdites devant 
les dessus nommés et l’Archevesque de Canturbery; et apres se 
party de ladite chambre, et nous y demourasmes. 

Et apres ces choses, retournerent a nous lesd. Evesque de Du- 
resme et de Norebbich, et nous dirent que les choses estoient en 
bonne disposition, et que nous feissions bonne chere; Et assés tost 
apres On nous mena disner, et estoient bien deux heures apres midy. 

Venismes disner en la chambre de parement, oti le Roy disna, et 
fit seoir a sa table l’Evesque de Lisieux au bout d’en haut, puis 
l’Archevesque de Bourges, puis luy; et au bout d’embas le grand 
Maistre d’Ostel, et le Baron d’Yvry; et a l’autre table Maistre Iean 
Andry et Gontier, et apres nous plusieurs notables Personnes, Prelats, 
et autres gens d’Eglise, et 4 l'autre costé de lad. chambre le Seigneur 
de Braquemont, Messieurs Charles d’Yvry, et les autres nobles de 
nostre compagnie, et en disnant nous vint dire le Duc d’Yorc et 
l’Evesque de Norebbich que nous feissions bon visage, & que tout 
estoit bien etc., & m’apporta led. Duc a boire en une tasse d’or; apres 
disner vin et espices; puis alasmes en la chambre ot nous aurions 
esté devant disner, et le Roy demoura en son Conseil moult longue- 
ment, et estoit vestu court, et ses esperons chaussés pour chevaucher, 
etc. Et apres ce vindrent devers nous le Duc d’Yorc, et le Chancelier 
d’Angleterre, les Evesques de Duresme et de Norebbich, et nous 
dirent que leur Seigneur estoit d’accord de tout, fors que du terme, 
mais il vouloit avoir la fille et la somme par nous accordee, c’est as- 
Savoir quatre cens mille escus a la Saint Remy, et la possessions des 
terres, etc. Et nous leur respondismes comme autresfois que c’etoit 
impossible dedans si brief temps, etc., et ne feust que pour forger si 
grand somme d’escus et faire les joyaulx, etc., mais 4 Noél ou a la 
Saint Andrieu le ferions, etc. Et lors se partirent pour aller dire a 
leur Seigneur nostre responce, et tenoient fermement que nous 
estions d’accord, & qu’il ne tenoit que au terme; et apres longtemps, 
qu’il estoit six heures, on nous vint dire, que nous venissions au Roy 
dire nostre responce, et prendre congié: Et quand nous feusmes 
venus le trouvasmes assis en la chaere, et toute la sale pleine de gens, 
d’une part et d’autre, les Prelats d’un costé, ses freres et autres gens 
de guerre d’autre jusqu’au nombre de plus de mil cing cens person- 
nes, et y estoient les Ambassadeurs de |l’Empereur, du Roy d’Arra- 
gon, du Duc de Bourgogne, un Heraut, etc. Et lors feusmes assis 
sur une fourine devant le Roy: Adonc |’Archevesque de Canturbery 
commenga a parler en Latin, et recita toutes les Ambassades faictes 
d’une partie et d’autre, depuis que cest Roy fut couronné Roy d’An- 
gleterre, comme il appert par sa proposition qu’il a depuis envoyée 
par escript avecques certaines Lettres closes adregans 4 nous Am- 
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bassadeurs dessus nommés, et au Roy nostre seigneur, lesquelles 
lettres nous ne voulusmes recevoir, ne prendre la charge de les ap- 
porter au Roy, mais nous en prenismes la coppie. 

The end is garbled, and there is a hint at trouble in the last lines 
of the entry, rather astonishing coming after the preceding asser- 
tions that the negotiations were going smoothly. It may have been 
a revulsion of feeling caused by this disappointment on seeing the 
success of his embassy jeopardized when he thought everything 
favorably under way, that led the Archbishop of Bourges to speak 
as he did. He had taken exception to several points made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury® in his speech. But it was only after 
Henry had again repeated previous demands as to territory,’° and 
the dowry of Catherine, ending bluntly with the statement that he 
was after all the rightful heir to the throne of France, that the 
crisis came. 

The Archbishop of Bourges," according to the diplomatic usages 
of the times,'* asked permission to speak, and begged to be allowed 
to bring to the King’s notice the fact that’* not only was Henry 
not the rightful heir of the throne of France, but he was not even 
the rightful heir of the throne of England. Henry’s rage may easily 
be imagined and it is not difficult to understand that he told the 
envoys “qu’ils s’en allassent, et qu’il les suivroit de prés.”** It is 
not perhaps to be wondered at, in view of the above, that the French 
prelate addressed directly to King Henry the firm request “que tu 
escupres [exculpes?] entierement la response que tu as faicte, sur 
ton seel et signe manuel.” And it is not at all hard to believe that 
Col sought to avoid compromising himself by refraining from 
drawing up the compte-rendu of such prickly negotiations. 

®Erroneously called Archbishop of Winchester in Sir Harry Nicolas’ His- 
tory of the Battle of Agincourt, London, 1832, p. 28. 


10 Monstrelet, iii, 73: 


Les duchez d’Acquitaine, de Normendie, d’Anjou et de Touraine, les contez 
de Poictou du Mans et de Ponthieu et toutes les autres choses jadis appartenans 
au roys d’Angleterre ses predecesseurs heritablements. 


11 Hivier de Beauvoir, Guillaume de Boisratier in Société des Antiquités du 
Centre, 1867, pp. 87-128. 

12 Monstrelet, op. cit., iii, p. 74. 

13 Juvenal des Ursins, op. cit., p. 505; Thomas of Walsingham, Historia 
Anglicana, London, 1863-64, vol. ii, p. 305; H. Nicolas, History of the Battle of 
Agincourt, 25-31; Th. Goodwin, History of the Reign of Henry V, 56-61. Bib- 
liography, Wylie, Henry V, vol. i, p. 490. 

14 Juvenal des Ursins, op. cit., p. 505. 
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Before leaving the Relation of Col, we should take account of 
an interesting question raised by Mirot in the note in which he gives 
a résumé of the embassy."* He says :1® “ Une fort curieuse relation 
de cette ambassade due a Gontier Col et se rapprochant beaucoup 
du récit du Religieux de St. Denis nous a été conservé dans Besse,” 
etc. Since Col was a member of the embassy and the above men- 
tioned Relation was written before the 25th of July, it would seem 
likely that the Religieux was using his old methods, and had seen 
Col’s material before writing his description of Winchester week. 
The Religieux seems to use the Relation much in the same general 
way that he did the Journal. The description of the landing in Eng- 
land, and the events of Sunday and Monday, are given at much 
greater length in the Cronica." 

Whatever the reasons, the French party did not return all 
together, the two secretaries, Gontier Col and Jehan Andrieu, appar- 
ently having crossed the channel after the Archbishop of Bourges.'® 
With the two secretaries went J. Fusoris,’® later tried for treason, 
he having been accused of furnishing information about the politi- 
cal state of affairs in France to the Bishop of Norwich. The minutes 
of the trial®® throw light on Winchester week, but not very much on 
Col, who was not called upon to testify, as was Jehan Andrieu, the 
other secretary of the King attached to the embassy, and who said 
that neither he nor Col thought of Fusoris as anything but loyal." 

It is not possible to tell whether Col knew Fusoris well. The 
only reference that the accused makes to Col, mentions his being 

15 Mémoires de la Société de Paris et de Ile de France, vol. xxvii (1900), 
Pp. 137, note 7. 

16 Unless the reader wishes to return to the untenable suggestion that iden- 
tified Col with the Religieux de St. Denis—a theory that the mention of Col’s 
laical status would refute. (Froissart, vol. 13, p. 323.) 

17 Besse, op. cit., 95-08; Religieux de St. Denis, op. cit., vol. v, 516-518. 

18 Carte, Rolles, vol. ii, p. 222: 

Consimiles literas de salvo conductu habent subscripti, videlicet, Episcopus 
Lexoviensis, Comes Vindocinensis, Karolus Dominus de Yvriaco, Braquetus 


Dominus de Braquemont, Miles, Magister Johannes Andre & Magister Gonterus 
Coll. 


Teste Rege apud Westminster 28, Junii. 

19 Probably the same mentioned in Ehrle, Archiv fiir literatur und kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters, Sechster Band, 1892, pp. 219-220; Bulaeus, Historia 
Universitatis Parisiensis,” vol. v, p. 91. 

20 Mémoires de la Société de Paris et de 'Ile de France, vol. xxvii (1900), 
pp. 137 sqq. Ed. by Mirot. 

21 Mirot, op. cit., p. 218. 
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invited to dinner by the Bishop of Norwich and meeting Col there.?* 
This was when that prelate was in Paris on the English embassy** 
which immediately preceded that of the Archbishop of Bourges to 
Winchester. The evidence against Fusoris was of a more or less 
circumstantial nature, aggravated by his well-known Burgundian 
leanings, and it was on those grounds that the Prior of the Célestins 
in Paris refused to entrust to him letters (to monks of his order 
in England) that Fusoris had offered to deliver for him, but gave 
them to Gontier Col instead.** It would seem as though the Prior 
scarcely needed any such reason to avoid giving these letters in the 
charge of a more or less itinerant astrologer, going to England as 
a hanger-on of the embassy, ostensibly to attempt to collect a bad 
debt from a prelate of the church, when they could be carried by 
one of the secretaries of the expedition. Although there is no proof 
of it, it is highly probable that the Prior knew Col personally, since 
the Confrérie of the notaries and secretaries of the King met in the 
buildings of the Célestins in Paris.*® 


VIII.—Last YEARS AND DEATH 


Col returned to Paris about the 25th of July, 1415.1 The battle 
of Agincourt took place in the following October, and diplomacy 
was at a standstill until Emperor Sigismund’s visit to Paris in the 
following Spring. That ruler was much preoccupied by the Schism, 
which still prevailed, and saw in a union of French and English in- 
fluences a means of ending it. He came to Paris with the intention 
of bringing about a Franco-English rapprochement, and after seeing 
the King and the dukes, he left for England, accompanied by 
French envoys. A meeting was arranged between the contending 
parties at Beauvais (September 9, 1416), to which Col went in his 
official capacity. The envoys did nothing beyond calling for another 
conference not later than the 16th of August—a failure for which 
the Emperor (now in England and a guest of Henry V) placed the 

22 [bid., p. 235. 

23 Mirot, Les Ambassades Anglaises pendant la guerre de Cent Ans (Paris, 
1900), D. 74. 

24 Tbid., p. 222. 

25 E. Raunié, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 309, and note 1. 

1 Besse, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

2 Lavisse, Histoire de France, Hachette, 1911, vol. iv, p. 372; Rymer, vol. 9, 
p. 366; Religieux de St. Denis, vol. 6, pp. 26-28; Carte, Rolles, ii, pp. 230-231. 
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responsibility upon the French, whom he accused of being devoid 
of a conciliatory spirit.* 

The second meeting was prepared for in both countries; Eng- 
land sent envoys, and for the French ambassadors* were prepared 
safe-conducts in which Col’s name appeared. Very little was done 
besides signing a short truce, for Henry, who had come over to 
his French possessions with Sigismund for the sole purpose of 
meeting the Duke of Burgundy, wanted to get the French “ négo- 
ciateurs”’ out of the way—not for his own sake, apparently, but 
for that of the Duke of Burgundy, who became his secret ally as a 
result of this meeting.® 

In spite of this understanding with the Duke of Burgundy, nego- 
tiations continued with France. The death of the Dauphin pre- 
vented a meeting, for which the necessary state papers are dated 
April, 1417, but which was finally arranged for later in the year.® 
Col went on this embassy, which proved to be fruitless,’ altho the 
envoys did not return home from the Barneville conference until 
December 21. 

This is the last diplomatic mission with which I have been able 
to connect Col’s name. He may have gone with the French envoys 
that met the Burgundians during Easter week, 1418, to settle, if 
possible, party strife in France, but the name of their secretary is 
not known.* As will be recalled, the French and Burgundiar. pleni- 
potentiaries had come to an agreement and Paris was wild with joy 
at the prospect of peace. When the results were read to the King 
he inclined in their favor, but the Count of Armagnac presented the 
most violent opposition to their acceptance,® and this in the teeth of 
the Dauphin’s defense thereof. This held up all the proceedings of 

3 Rymer, vol. 9, p. 377 seq. Religieux de St. Denis, op. cit., vol. 6, p. 34 
(Col’s name not mentioned). 

4Dated August 14, Rymer, vol. 9, p. 377, and good until 14th of September ; 
later extended until the 21st, Rymer, vol. 9, p. 386. 

5 Monstrelet, vol. 3, pp. 162-164; Beaucourt, op. cit., vol. i, p. 267 seq.; 
J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, Oxford, 1892, vol. i, pp. 240-241. 

6 Safe conducts, September 24, 1417, Rymer, vol. 9, p. 494; Credentials Octo- 
ber 2, Rymer, vol. 9, p. 498; Extension of passports, Rymer, vol. 9, p. 505. 

7 Religieux de St. Denis, op. cit., vol. vi, p. 109; Rymer, op. cit., vol. 9, 
PP. 517, 537; Beaucourt, op. cit., vol. i, 275, 278. 

8 Beaucourt, op. cit., vol. i, p. 79, n. 2. 

® Monstrelet, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 257. Religieux de St. Denis, of. cit., vol. vi, 
pp. 228-230. 
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ratification, and as the news transpired, there was much discontent, 
the more so as the Armagnacs were arousing general antagonism by 
their exactions and brutality. The Duke of Burgundy saw his op- 
portunity and seized it. By clever manipulation of certain disaf- 
fected Parisians, a party of Burgundians were admitted by night 
into Paris (May 28-29, 1418).’° The result was a popular uprising 
culminating in the so-called Armagnac Massacres, in which so many 
men of prominence were killed,’? and in which there are excellent 
reasons to believe that Col lost his life. Among these reasons may 
be stated, first, the purely negative one that his name is not in the 
list of burgesses who took the oath of allegiance to the Duke of 
Burgundy in the month of August, 1418.'* A more conclusive one 
is presented in Sauval’s Antiquités de la ville de Paris,‘* which runs 
as follows, under the entry “ Du compte de confiscations de Paris, 
depuis le vingtiéme décembre 1423, jusqu’a la St. Jean, 1427”: 


Maison qui fut 4 M. Gontier Col, occis 4 Paris, scise rue vielle 
du Temple, tenant a la ruelle au roi de Sicile, laquelle Jean Spifame 
ecuyer dit lui appartenir 4 cause de sa femme, fille dudit M* Gon- 
tier.*¢ 


Tho this is not altogether decisive of the point, it seems war- 
ranted, in view of the confusion existing in the probation of wills at 
this time (especially for those who were on the losing side politi- 
cally),° to accept the theory advanced by Mr. Antoine Thomas, 
that Col died at the same time as his friend Jehan de Monstereul, 
to wit, in the course of the Armagnac Massacres of 1418. 


ALMA DE L, Le Duc 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
. (To be continued) 


10 Monstrelet, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 259-266. Religieux de St. Denis, op. cit., 
vol. vi, pp. 230-236. 

11 Vallet de Viriville, Histoire de Charles Vil, roi de France, Paris, 1862, 
pp. 104, 112. Ramsey, Lancaster and York, vol. i, p. 260, for bibliography. 

12 Le Roux de Lincy et Tisserand, Paris et ses Historiens, p. 371. 

13 Vol. iii, p. 304. 

14 Cf. difficulties experienced by daughter of Nicolas de l’Espoisse, greffier 
du Parlement (1420). Her husband being in the Dauphin’s army, her share in 
her father’s estate was confiscated and she had to take legal steps to recover it. 
See Testaments enregistrés au Parlement de Paris sous Charles VI (p. 605), 
par A, Tuetey. 

15 A. Thomas, op. cit., p. 81. 











A STUDY OF ENCINA AND THE £EGLOGA INTER- 
LOCUTORIA 


Since the publication of the catalogue of the Salva library, it has 
been known that there was in existence a play that in its external 
characteristics bore a close resemblance to the earlier dramatic 
pieces of Juan del Encina. Unfortunately its whereabouts re- 
mained unknown until recently, and historians of the early theater 
were compelled to limit their discussion of it to the meagre descrip- 
tion furnished by the above mentioned catalogue. Recently, how- 
ever, Mr. Urban Cronan has been fortunate enough to discover its 
hiding place, and has made it accessible. It appears under the title 
of Egloga Interlocutoria, in Revue Hispanique, vol. 36 (1916), pp. 
475-488. 

As long as the text remained inedited, it was unavoidable that 
only the most general conclusions could be drawn. Still some of 
these conjectures are interesting, and will bear repetition. To Salva 
(Cat. I, p. 434) belongs the credit of attributing the work to Encina. 
Cotarelo y Mori (Estudios de Historia Literaria de Espaiia, 1901, 
p. 147) suggested a connection between the Egloga Interlocutoria 
and the seventh play of the Teatro Ciompleto (Acad. ed.) of En- 
cina. Kohler (Sieben Spanische Dramatische Eklogen, 1911, pp. 
32-34) refuted Cotarelo, and tried to date the play. He believed 
it was written for the Christmas celebration of 1496 or 1497. 

 Cronan, in his brief introduction to the play, holds that the text, as 
well as the title, furnishes practically conclusive evidence for as- 
signing the play to Encina. 

The new text came into the present writer’s hands when he was 
re-reading the theater of Encina with another study in view. Vari- 
ous problems presented themselves at once, and in trying to solve 
them, he was led further than he had at first intended to go. This 
article contains the results of these studies, which were intended to 
test further the question of authorship, to discover if possible what 
relationship the play bears to the acknowledged works of Encina, 
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and incidentally to account for the condition in which it has been 
handed down to us. 

Although the heading of the play has already been published 
by all the authors who have discussed it, it is reproduced here for 
facility of reference. 


Egloga interlocutoria, enla qual se introduzen tres pastores 7 vna 
zagala, llamasos Pascual 7 Benito z Gil verto y Pasluala. Enla 
qual recuenta como Pascual estaua enla sala del duque 7 la duquesa, 
recontando como ya la seta de Mahoma se auia de apocar 7 otras 
muchas cosas; y entra Benito y le traua dela capa; y el dize como 
quiere dexar el ganado y entrar al palacio; 7 Benito le empieca de 
contar como Dios era nacido; y Pascual por el gran gasajo que 
siente le manda vna borreca en albricias. Y estando lo tanto ala- 
bando, dize Pascual que nazca quien quisiere, que le dexen lo suyo; 
z oyendo esto Gil verto como tomo vn cayado para darle conel; 7 
Benito los puso en paz, hasta que ya vienen a jugar a pares y a 
nones. E acabando de jugar, empiecan de alabar sus amos; 7 assi 
se salen cantando su villancico. 


This heading is not wholly in Encina’s manner. It does not in- 
dicate the occasion for which it was intended, as is usual in his re- 
ligious plays. It is, moreover, badly written and inaccurate in its 
summary of the contents of the play. Carelessness is shown in the 
phrase, “yy el dize como quiere dejar el ganado.” ‘This refers, we 
soon see, to Pascual and not to Benito. A serious confusion of 
characters occurs in the statement that “ Benito le empieca de contar 
como Dios era nacido; y Pascual por el gran gasajo que siente le 
manda vna borreca en albricias.” In the text Pascual announces 
the birth of Christ, and Benito gives him a borrega in his joy over 
the good tidings. Another point is that the heading of the play 
seems to supply stage directions, which, in the works of Encina, are 
usually left to be inferred from the context of the play. Examples 
of these are, “le traua dela capa” and “tomo vn cayado para darle 
conel.” For the first one there is no indication in the text. The 
second might apply to either one of two passages. In lines 169-70, 
Gil says, “ quantos yo de coragon, se lo dare sin desuio.” The sort 
of blows that he would give are not specified. His threats are more 


definite in lines 189-90 where he threatens to tear Pascual’s cape 
and pull his nose. 
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The play proper may be divided into three parts: 1) the scenes 
relating to the birth of Christ, lines 1-220, 2) a game of nones y 
pares between the shepherds, 221-291, 3) a passage in praise of 
the duke and duchess, 292-357. In its structure the first part cor- 
responds in a general way to the first égloga of the Teatro Com- 
pleto. In each play there is an introduction dealing in part with 
political events. This is followed in both by a quarrel with a sec- 
ond shepherd who enters and charges the first speaker with the 
ambition of abandoning his flock for life in the palace. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the Egloga Interlocutoria the quarrel be- 
tween the two shepherds is pointless, and that the courtly longings 
of Pascual are left undeveloped in the play, while in Egloga ee 
the shepherd Juan appears in the name of Juan del Encina, who 
had recently entered the service of the house of Alba, and Mateo 
represents the enemies of the playwright. That these similarities 
are not accidental is proven by the parallel passages quoted below. | 
That the opening salutation, “ Dios salue aca, buena gente!,” is the 
same in both plays is undoubtedly accidental. But the striking 

analogies follow on the entrance of the second shepherd. 


ee emma 


(£g. Int., lines 21-40) (Teatro, pp. 5-6) 
BENITO MATEO 
A Dios praga conel viejo! ;Oh Juan, Juan, hi de Pas- 
ya te tornas palaciego! cuala! 
PASCUAL Cata, cata, gaca estas tu? 
Ala fe, chapado consejo! Juan 
quiero mudar el pellejo, Digo, digo, pues iqué hu? 
que del aldea reniego. éHas de haber tu ell alcabala? 
BENITO MaTEO 
Ni eres hombre de sala, 2 Ya ti presumes de gala, 
ni se te apega el palacio. Que te arrojas al palacio? 
PASCUAL ;Andar mucho enhoramala! 
Andar mucho enoramala; ¢Cuidas que eres para en sala? 
has de auer tu el alcauala? No te vien de gerenacio. 
BENITO JUAN 
No te viene de generacio. 3 No me viene de natio? 


1The Roman numeral indicates the order in which the play appears in the 
edition of the Spanish Academy. 
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PASCUAL 
No me viene de natio? 

BENITO 

Mi fe, no mas que a vn mastin. 
PASCUAL 

Pues no faltes de ruin, 

tu tambien como tu tio. 

Quando agora enel estio 

a ladrar tambien te amafias, 

que haras tu con el frio? 

que de rauia de mi brio 

se te queman las entrafias. 


Calla, calla ya, malsin, 

Que nunca faltas de ruin 
Tu tambien, como tu tio. 
Cuando agora con tal frio 

A ladrar tan bien te amajfias, 
2 Qué haras en el estio, 

Que con rabia de mi brio 

Se te quemen las entrafias? 


In the verses that follow this passage, Pascual announces to 


Benito the birth of Christ, and Benito promises the donkey as a 
reward for the good news. Beside the speech of Benito are placed 
two citations from the Teatro Completo. The first, from Egloga 
V, repeats the incident of the donkey, the second, from Egloga VI, 
is a chance similarity of wording. They are given here because, 
taken as they are from plays that have little in common with the 
Egloga Interlocutoria, they can scarcely be cases of intentional imi- 


tation. 


(Eg. Int., lines 51-60) 

Yo te mando vna borrega 
por nueua tan quellotrada, 
y luego enella te entrega, 
quando passes por la vega, 
la mas gorda 7 bien criada; 
juro a diez, gran gasajado 
siento en thabrar prazeres. 
Ya esto ancho, Dios loado! 
todo estoy repantigado: 
holguemos todos si quieres. 


Next Pascuala and Gil are called in.* They tell how they have 


2Compare Egloga Interlocutoria, lines 71-92, with Egloga VI, pp. 81-82. 
The manner in which the shepherds are received by their companions is strik- 
ingly similar, although there is no evidence of copying. 


(Teatro, p. 71) 
Yo te mando una borrega 
De las que andan al majuelo. 
Pues ma das nueva tan buena, 
Por estrena 
Te la mando, si no mientes. 


(Teatro, p. 74) 
BENEITO 
Espera, espera, 
Que atin no estoy repantigado. 
Bras 
Ya estoy ancho, Dios loado! 
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seen the child in Bethlehem, and describe the joy of Joseph, who 
sang a nurse’s song, and recount the gifts of mantequillas, morcillas, 
tortolillas, gorriones, and mantecones made by themselves and 
others. The Christ child is described in wholy human terms. 
Lastly a quarrel arises because Pascual does not want to make a 
contribution, as others have done. 

There are two nativity plays in the Teatro Completo, Egloga 
II, to which Egloga I serves as an introduction, and the Egloga de 
las grandes lluvias, No. IX. In neither of these is to be found a 
description of the infant Jesus, since the actors are not supposed 
to have seen him. In Egloga II shepherds named Juan, Mateo, 
Lucas, and Marco discuss the nativity “en nombre de los cuatro 
evangelistas.” Naturally their discussion is of a theological na- 
ture, and has little in common with the Egloga Interlocutoria. In 
the Egloga IX, the author treats very briefly the birth of Christ. 
It is treated, however, in a popular vein. An angel announces the 
birth of the Savior, and the shepherds prepare to start for Beth- 
lehem. In common with the play under discussion here, they bear 
as gifts, quesito, mantequillas, morcillas, etc. There are no verbal 
similarities that indicate a direct influence of one play upon the 
other. : 
~The next scene in the Egloga Interlocutoria is the game of nones 
y pares. An interesting analogue occurs likewise in Egloga IX. 
A few lines will show the points in common. 


(Eg. Int., lines 224 and 236-250) (Egloga IX) 

GIL (The stakes are furnished by 
juguemos pares y nones, Juan, who has brought along, 
Jk aS p. 147) 

PascuaL Una gran sarta de higos 
Soy contento y pagado, E tres brancas de castafias. 

No cures de pontillones ; Te ae 8 ha Oe ee 
ala fe, que, Dios loado, Pp. 149-150.) 
de nuezes vengo cargado: JuAN 
que dizes, pares o nones? Hora juguemos. 
GIL ANTON 
Soncas, yo digo les pares. Juguemos. 

Pascua.’ MIGUELLEJO 

Pues daca cinco, mocuelo ; Y 24 qué juego, compafiones? 


8In the text the name of Benito appears here. 
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poco sabes de jugares, RopRIGACHO 
medraran tus pegujares Juguemos pares é nones. 
segun comiengas a pelo; Juan 
y tu Benito? A hotas que bien haremos. 
BENITO ANTON 
Yo, nones. Comenzemos. 
PASCUAL Juan 
Pares son. 2 Qué les dices? 
BENITO ANTON 
Ganome. Juro 4 fios, 
PASCUAL Nones digo. 
Desalforjar los currones. Juan 
BENITO Daca dos. 
Rauia en tales repelones, ANTON 
quantos que agora escoziome. Cata que no trampillemos. 
RoprIGACHO 
Qué les dices, Migallejo? 
MIGUELLEJO 
Pares les digo. 
RopriGACHo 
Perdiste. 


The last scene, in which the shepherds praise their amos, has 
also frequent parallels in those plays of Encina that were written 
while he was in the service of the house of Alba. They first show 
their timidity in addressing their masters (cf. Teatro, pp. 106-108), 
then they laud the duke for his prowess in war (pp. 4 and 64 ff.), 
and express their gratitude because he protects them and their flocks 
from wolves and other perils (p. 5). The closing villancico is simi- 
lar in tone to that of the Teatro, pp. 114-115. It is furthermore 
not insignificant that all the proper names in the play are to be 
found likewise in the earlier plays of Encina.* 

4 The dialect of the play is similar to that of Encina’s early plays, but differs 
materially from that of the Aucto del Repelin. Although the pastoral com- 
monplaces of Encina are found in abundance, it would be hazardous to base a 
claim of authorship on the language of the piece. In the first place, the text is 
corrupt. Furthermore the author was using an artificial pastoral dialect in 
which uniformity is scarcely to be expected. As a somewhat superficial language 
test, the first ten plays of the Teatro Completo were re-read with a list of the 


unusual words and dialect forms of the Egloga Interlocutoria at hand. While 
the recurrence of several unusual words, such as gargomillera (Eg. Int., line 
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The above comparison, that shows a parallel for almost all of 
the material of the Egloga Interlocutoria in the signed works of 
Encina, does not complete the list of resemblances. The structure 
of the play, its inclusion of heterogeneous themes, and the develop- 
ment of each theme are identical with Encina’s earlier style. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the structural similarity of the 
first part with Eglogas Iand JI. In its entirety it may be compared 
also to Egloga IX. This play shows likewise a distinct tripartite 
division. The first part is made up largely of references to the per- 
sonal affairs of Juan, the second is the game of nones y pares, while 
the concluding scenes treat of the birth of Christ. These are sub- 
stantially the themes of the Egloga Interlocutoria taken in the re- 
verse order. 

On the negative side of the question there is little to be said. If 
another than Encina wrote the play, he put into it no trace of his 
own originality. It is a copy that remains true to the original both 
in general structure and in detail. While such a view is not impos- 
sible, it is difficult to find a motive for it. The Egloga Interlocu- 
toria was written for presentation “enla sala del duque z la du- 
quesa.”” Considered as a copy of Encina, it would presuppose, on 
the part of its author, acquaintanceship with the Egloga 1X, which 
was written in 1498 and first published, as far as is now known, in 
1507. It is scarcely possible that one of the associates of Encina 
who was acquainted with the latter play from hearing it presented in 
1498, or who had access to it in manuscript form, would present 
such a bold plagiarism before the household of Alba, or in other 
circles where Encina’s works were known in manuscript. Nor is it 
much more likely that it would have been offered as an original 
to any other patron after 1507, when four editions of the Cancionero 
were already in circulation. 

It may seem that much space has been wasted in trying to prove 


355); gorgomillera (Teatro, p. 76) or the Latin cras (Eg. Int., line 18; Teatro, 
p. 83) formed a presumption in favor of Encina, it seemed strange that a fre- 
quently recurring form like acotro (lines 11, 230, 267), or an imperfect indica- 
tive rime in ié (cf. tenie, line 124) should not be found in the early plays of the 
Cancionero. The question of dialect will probably remain open until a thorough 
study of Encina’s language has been made, and the text of the Egloga Inter- 
locutoria has received critical attention. 
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what was self-evident from the beginning. But if in content the 
play seems to contain nothing but Encina material, in execution it 
shows no trace of his careful workmanship. It remains to be ex- 
plained why this piece lacks the originality of the other plays, how 
it came to be preserved only in its present defective state, and 
whether the defects of composition are due to the author or to the 
manner in which the play was handed down. In the following pages 
these points are examined in more detail, and an attempt is made 
to find an explanation for these difficulties. Whether the theory 
presented here is the right one or not, a clear title of authorship 
cannot be given to Encina until the defects noted have been ex- 
plained away. In order to avoid making a qualified statement of 
‘authorship each time that the question comes up, it will be assumed 
here dogmatically that we are dealing with a play of Encina. 

To the fact that the play was written while Encina was in the 
service of the house of Alba, may be added that it is certainly later 
than Egloga I. It is evident from the parallel passages before 
quoted that the Egloga Interlocutoria is the copy. Furthermore, if 
we are to take literally the poet’s word given in the prohemio 
of the Cancionero of 1496, and in the headings of Eglogas I and 
VIII, that he was getting out a “ copilacion de todas sus obras,” the 
play could not well have been presented prior to the Christmas of 
1496. It is not known when Encina left the service of the Duke 
of Alba; certainly before 1502, when he is known to have been in 
Italy, probably several years earlier. It has been held that when 
the Egloga de las grandes lluvias was written he had already given 
up his post.5 This view is not generally accepted. Be that as it 
may, the material common to the two plays gives no clue as to the 
order in which they were written. However, the dissatisfaction 
concerning the author’s position expressed in Egloga 1X, and the 
contentment of the Egloga Interlocutoria, corresponding to that 
of the earlier plays, indicate that the latter is the earlier of the two. 
Kohler is probably right in assigning as its date 1496 or 1497. 

The Cancionero of 1496 is supposed to contain all that Encina 
had written up to that time, and other plays were added in the edi- 


5 See Teatro Completo, p. 135, note, and A. Alvarez de la Villa, El Aucto 
del Repelén, Paris, 1911, p. 24. 
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tions of 1507 and 1509. Only two signed plays, and those of com- 
paratively late date, failed to appear in some of the various editions 
of the Cancionero. How does it happen that this play is preserved 
only in a defective edition without even the name of the author on 
the title-page? The similarity that it bears to the other nativity 
plays of the author may have been the reason. While it could not 
have been considered unoriginal in 1496 or 1497, it would certainly 


have lacked novelty when found in a series that included both 
Eglogas I and IX. A comparison of all the other plays shows that 


Encina was not much given to repeating himself. Or perhaps he 
did not consider the play sufficiently well written. The texts of the 
Teatro Completo, as well as the frequently quoted passage found in 
it (p. 9), show the importance that he gave to good versification. 

There is no question but that the Egloga Interlocutoria shows 
the traces of hasty composition. One of the best concrete examples 
of this is found in the before quoted lines 31-40. The author was 
following in a general way the outlines of Egloga I, when he re- 
called by accident or deliberately copied almost word for word a 
passage of some length, a portion of which failed to fit into the verse 
scheme he was using. Instead of the usual ten line strophe with 
rimes a-b-a-a-b ; c-d-c-c-d, the passage in question follows the model 
of Egloga I, which is a-b-b-a: a-c-a-a-c.6 This oversight would 
scarcely have been made by Encina, if he had not been working in 
considerable haste. Again in lines 121-130 the b rime continues 
throughout making a three rime strophe, and another nine line 
strophe is found in lines 292-301. It-is to be noted also that the 
Egloga Interlocutoria is the only Encina play of the earlier period 
in which the verse form is not uniform throughout. The last part 
is in arte mayor. This may simply be a matter of chance, or it may 
be that the passage in question is an adaptation of material in that 
form that the author had written for some other occasion. 

But not even the greatest haste would account for all the errors 
in the existing text. The printer is undoubtedly responsible for 


6 There is, of course, no missing line corresponding to No. 35, as indicated 
in the reprint. Even if a line with a b rime were omitted at the beginning of 
the strophe, there would still be only three rimes instead of the usual four. 
Similarly the strophe in lines 292-301 could be corrected only by a line at the 
beginning with a rime in -ones. The sense is satisfactory as it stands. 
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some of them. The mistakes of a compositor are usually not diffi- 
cult to detect. An occasional wrong letter may appear, especially 
if the characters are somewhat similar. Or there may be a con- 
fusion of contiguous verse endings, for example, marmarie, line 
122, where the rime requires the ending of the imperfect indicative. 
Again a glance at the wrong line in the copy may have been the 
cause of the substitution of Benito for Pascual in line 242. 

Yet after making full allowance for the blunders of author and 
printer, the majority of the errors seem to arise from another 
source. In lines 36-38 is found a passage that reads, “ Quando 
agora enel estio—a ladrar tambien te amafias,—que haras tu conel 
frio?,” where the original reads, “Cuando agora con tal frio—A 
ladrar tan bien te amafias—i Qué haras en el estio.” A Christmas 
play in the summer is strangely out of season. If the passage 
were written with burlesque intention, there is nothing in the rest of 
the play to indicate it. The author could scarcely have made such 
a blunder, and the printer could not have changed the text in such" 
a way by accident. Illegible handwriting in the copy could have 
been responsible only if it had made several lines illegible, and had 
thus lead to an unfortunate attempt at text reconstruction. It 
might have come about in some such way as the following: After 
the public performance of the piece the actors, who were not pro- 
fessionals but members of the household, may have wished to pre- 
serve it for future use, and, not having a copy at hand, wrote it 
out from memory. The riming element is naturally the easiest 
part of the verse to remember. This would account for the correct 
rime, although by a shifting of place of two phrases, the meaning 
was inadvertently changed. It would be hazardous to infer so 
much from a single passage, but many other errors give weight to 
the theory of oral transmission. If the play were written down 
from memory, the heading would not then have been the work of 
the author. Some one else would then be responsible for the omis- 
sion of the author’s name, contrary to his custom, for the confusion 
in the names of the characters, and for other defects already noted. 
Furthermore, the statements, “Benito ... le traua dela capa” 
and “Gil . . ..tomo vn cayado para darle conel,” are incidents that 
would be more prominent in the mind of one who had taken part in 
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the acting, or who had seen the piece acted, than in that of the author 
himself. In the text, line 77 reads, aua alla toste priado! The 
meaning of this is not clear, but substitute aballd, an exact sound 
equivalent for aua alla, and we have the reading that best fits the 
place.* To the same source may be assigned many of the errors 
in versification. In line 103 cierto appears undoubtedly for mo- 
torio.™ In this case the meaning was retained, but the rime word 
was forgotten. The incomplete and corrupt strophe beginning in 
line 261 is also most naturally explained as a lapse of memory. 
Unmetrical lines could have been distorted more easily by an actor 
with a poor ear for rhythm than by a printer or copyist. It would 
certainly be difficult to suppose that Encina, who was a musician 
as well as a poet, could have left so many bad lines, even when 
writing in the greatest haste.’ Moreover, if the faulty lines were 
difficult of correction, one might assume that the poet in his haste 
left them for lack of time to rectify the metre, but the ease with 
which most of them can be successfully emended suggests rather 
that they were originally correct. 

If the objection should arise that others would scarcely be more 
zealous than the author in the preservation of a literary work, it can 
be answered by Encina himself. In the heading to Egloga I a 
reason given for bringing out a complete edition of his works is 
that others se Jas usurpaban y corrompian, and likewise in more 

TIn citing this example, I am not unaware of the fact that there is a form 
ava, cf. vocabulary to Rouanet, Ccleccién de Autos, Farsas, y Coloquios del 
Siglo XVI, and Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y Eglogas, Acad. ed., vocabulary under 


abé. The meaning to be inferred from the few examples cited is not satisfac- 
tory here. 

7a Cf. Gallardo, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espaiiola de Libros raros y curiosos, 
vol. II, col. 895, under Encina: “ Sdbete cierto e notorio,” and Lucas Fernandez, 
Farsas y Eglogas (1867), p. 171; “Vamos sin detenimiento—Ver tan sancto 
nascimiento,—Pues que & todos es notorio.” 

8 Compare lines 23, 30, 91, 115, 182, 190, 199, 216, 221, 246, 247, 254, 266, 270, 
282, 288. Mr. Cronan has called attention to most of these irregularities, and 
has suggested emendations for a number of them. In addition to the indisput- 
able cases, are found in abundance lines that can be counted as correct only by 
admitting hiatus, or by elision over initial h from Latin f (cf. lines 26, 33, 42, 
45, 57, 58, 70, 76, 93, and so on through the whole play). On the other hand, a 
comparison of Eglogas I and VII discloses one case of hiatus of two vowels, 
justified by the phrase accent (p. 3), and a single elision over h from Latin f 
(p. 92). 
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detail in the dedication of the Cancionero to the duke and duchess of 
Alba, where he says, e¢ tambien porque andaban ya tan corrompidas 
y usurpadas algunas obrecillas mias que como mensajeras habia en- 
viado adelante, que ya no mias, mas ajenas se podian llamar.® This 
play was probably not yet written when the above statements were 
made, but they indicate that Encina’s works were already popular 
in certain circles, and that others were not over scrupulous in ap- 
propriating them. 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence, the following statement 
is offered, not as proven, but as the theory that best explains the 
various difficulties that the text offers: The play was written in haste 
by Encina for a Christmas celebration then close at hand. The 
author did not intend it for publication. Its preservation was due 
to the actors, who wrote it out from memory, thinking that it might 
serve on other occasions. 

In spite of the condition of the text and the evidences of haste 
in the original, the value of the work for the study of literary his- 
tory is by no means negligible. The nativity theme is more popu- 
lar in tone than in Egloga II, and is much better developed than the 
corresponding portion of Egloga IX. The second and third parts 
have also the merit not shared by Egloga IX of being sufficiently 
subordinated to the main theme of the play. 

The text is unfortunately damaged beyond the hope of com- 
plete restitution. It is questionable whether one could safely base 
any opinion concerning Encina’s language on the authority of this 
edition alone. 

Ratpu E. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


® Quoted from Gallardo, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espaiiola de Libros Raros 
y Curiosos, Vol. II, Col. 812. 











REVIEWS 


La VERSIFICATION FRANCAISE 


Essai sur Vhistoire du vers francais, par Huco P. Tureme, de l'Université de 
Michigan. Préface de G. Lanson. Paris, librairie ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, in-8, 1916, pp. xii, 432. 

M. Hugo P. Thieme, a qui l’on doit déja un bon travail sur l’alexandrin 
francais et un précieux guide bibliographique pour la littérature du 19° siécle, 
vient de publier un magistral Essai sur histoire du vers francais. 

Cet ouvrage dont on ne saurait exagérer l’importance, est divisé en trois 
parties, précédées d’une introduction. 

La 2° partie est une bibliographie, aussi compléte qu’on peut la souhaiter, 
des ouvrages relatifs au vers francais qui ont été faits depuis le 14° siécle jusqu’a 
1913. Ils sont classés dans l’ordre chronologique, et le contenu, l’intérét de 
chaque écrit sont briévement indiqués. 

La 3° partie nous offre un classement analytique des mémes ouvrages, par 
ordre des matiéres. Chaque publication est mentionnée autant de fois qu’elle a 
touché de sujets importants. 

Deux Index, l'un chronologique, avec référence aux noms d’auteurs, l’autre 
alphabétique, avec référence aux dates, complétent ces deux parties. 

Si M. Thieme s’en était tenu a constituer ce trés riche répertoire, il aurait 
rendu par la un trés grand service aux travailleurs. Mais il a mis au-devant 
de son catalogue une 1° partie qui est une ceuvre d’historien et de critique origi- 
nale autant que considérable. 

Il y fait une revue rapide des questions relatives a la versification francaise, 
et l’historique de chaque question. Tous les écrits qui peuvent montrer com- 
ment les questions sont nées, ont été posées, discutées, résolues, renouvelées, 
nous sont présentés; ce que chacun a apporté de nouveau est briévement mis en 
lumiére. A cette partie se rapporte un Index général alphabétique. 

La richesse et l’intérét de cette 1° partie ressortent de la simple énumération 
des chapitres: 1°. Conditions favorables ou défavorables a la versification (rap- 
ports de l’évolution du vers a l’évolution sociale) ; — 2°. Bibliographie ; — 3°. 
Les arts poétiques :—4°. Comparaison entre la langue francaise et d’autres lan- 
gues ;— 5°. Les origines ; —6°. L’évolution ou les Ecoles littéraires ; — 7°. Tech- 
nique et pédagogie; les régles (allitération; = muet; hiatus; élision, etc.) ; —8°. 
La rime; —9°. Le rytme (accent; vers mesurés, sans rime, libres; distinction 
entre la rime et la poésie, etc.). 

Un dernier chapitre offre une liste de questions a étudier. 


L’Introduction mérite d’étre méditée. M. Thieme y dégage en quelques pages 
certaines idées générales, trés importantes, auxquelles ses études Il’ont conduit. 

1°. On ne peut étudier la versification francaise, abstraction faite de son 
rapport a l’ensemble de la culture et de la vie frangaises. Les deux évolutions 
s’accompagnent. Les théoriciens du vers, en étudiant ses transformations, ont 
souvent négligé de tenir compte de cette relation essentielle. 
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2°. La recherche de la perfection technique, l’importance accordée au 
“ métier ” sont des traits caractéristiques, selon M. Thieme, de tous les moments 
et de toutes les écoles dans histoire de notre poésie. Je dirais: “ presque tous 
les moments, et presque toutes les écoles.” Car, a la fin du 16° siécle, et dans un 
certain romantisme, l’inspiration a prétendu se passer du métier. Mais il est 
vrai que, dans les deux cas, la réaction n’a guére tardé, et la restauration de la 
sévérité technique en a été le premier objet. 

3°. M. Thieme indique encore avec raison que le développement de notre 
vers s'est fait par une succession de secousses révolutionnaires, mais que, dans les 
violences les plus effrénées en apparence, il y avait encore un ordre, une régle, 
et que, sous la nouveauté, la tradition se continuait. L’idée est fort juste, a la 
condition qu’on attende pour porter un jugement sur une innovation actuelle, 
que le temps en ait révélé la liaison cachée a la tradition. La loi ne parait sans 
exception pour le passé, que parce qu’on ne tient compte que des nouveautés 
qui, s’étant fait recevoir, ont prouvé par 1a qu’elles n’étaient point contraires au 
tempérament francais: les autres sont oubliées, et comme si elles n’avaient 
jamais été. 

4°. La part des Allemands et la part des Francais, dans les études sur notre 
versification, est faite avec impartialité. M. Thieme donne aux Allemands 
l’érudition exacte et laborieuse, qui produit une masse de faits; aux Frangais, la 
délicatesse esthétique, et l’invention originale. Tandis que les Francais inclinent 
a expliquer leur vers par le principe “ logique-mathématique,” les théories alle- 
mandes, ordinairement, essaient de lui donner l’accent pour base. Les Allemands 
ne comprennent, en général, que la versification allemande: ils y raménent notre 
rytme, ou bien, quand ils n’y peuvent pas réussir, ils le nient. 

5°. Cependant M. Thieme tient pour “évident que les Francais eux-mémes 
ont seuls le sens subtil et intime de leur propre vers et de son rytme.” Obser- 
vation sage, que doivent méditer non les Allemands seulement, mais tous les 
étrangers qui travaillent sur notre vers. Si nous prétendions définir Shake- 
speare ou Goethe sans nous soucier de ce que leurs compatriotes y sentent, nous 
en entendrions de belles sur notre impertinente assurance. Réciproquement, 
dans l'étude de notre rytme, les étrangers peuvent ne pas accepter nos explica- 
tions: mais ils doivent partir de nos impressions, et s’attacher d’abord 4a les 
bien connaitre. Ce sont des “ faits,” des “données” du sujet; et la théorie doit 
rendre raison non seulement de la figure objective du vers, mais de son effet, 
c’est a dire du rapport entre cette figure objective et l’impression subjective de 
loreille francaise. Bien des fois, l’effort des savants étrangers qui n’ont pas 
consulté suffisamment notre impression, n’a réussi qu’a embrouiller les questions: 
par exemple sur I’e muet, a propos duquel M. Thieme a écrit d’excellentes pages. 
L’Ee muet est une des plus certaines, des plus efficaces, des plus délicates valeurs 
musicales de notre vers, et presque la seule dans le vers de Voltaire. On ne 
le supprime pas en l’ignorant. La théorie peut ne pas le compter: il est la pour- 
tant, et fait son effet. 

Dans sa premiére partie, M. Thieme a, en général, trés bien indiqué, et 
avec beaucoup de précision, les problémes importants du sujet. Il a donné de 
substantiels résumés des discussions et des argumentations. On ne saurait trou- 
ver un meilleur guide. 

Jaurais souhaité qu’il marquat fortement que la question, s’il faut prononcer 
les vers comme de la prose, est absurde, posée en ces termes généraux. Cela 
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dépendra du poéte, des vers, et du récitant. La prose est une limite, le chant en 
est une autre. Entre ces deux limites, qui jamais ne seront atteintes (car il 
serait puéril, dans un cas, d’écrire en vers, et, dans l’autre, il faudrait une nota- 
tion musicale), entre ces deux limites, tous les partis-pris sont possibles et 
légitimes, théoriquement. Le récitant tendra vers la prose, ou vers le chant, selon 
leffet cherché. La structure des vers lui prescrira cet effet en gros; mais il 
pourra le pousser, ou le tempérer, selon son goiit ou son public. En général le 
vers lyrique passionné tendra au chant, le vers lyrique religieux a la psalmodie, le 
vers dramatique a la prose. Mais ces grands partis-pris se nuanceront 4a l’infini 
dans le détail de l’exécution. Il est évident que le vers dramatique deviendra 
de plus en plus chantant, 4 mesure que la piéce ou la scéne, ou le tempérament 
de l’acteur, seront plus poétiques. Il est évident aussi qu’une tonalité générale 
devra étre maintenue, et qu’elle limitera, selon les cas, ou la tendance au chant, 
ou la tendance a la prose. 

De ces observations se tirerait aussi l’intelligence de la part qui revient au 
récitant dans la création de la beauté du vers. Le plus beau vers, écrit ou im- 
primé, n’est qu’en puissance: le récitant en fait une réalité vivante. Si précis 
que soit l’art du poéte, il ne peut qu’indiquer une direction au récitant, et lui 
tracer les limites entre lesquelles sa diction se mouvra. 

Dans le chapitre sur la rime, M. Thieme n’indique que les discussions sur la 
légitimité des vers non rimés. II y aurait a distinguer la question de la fonction 
esthétique de la rime: est-elle seulement le signe de la fin du vers, l’avertisseur 
sonore de la conclusion d’une unité rytmique? Il y a des vers, romantiques ou 
symbolistes, ou: l’individualité distincte des unités rytmiques s’abolissant dans la 
souple continuité de la période, la rime serait absurde, si elle subsistait comme 
avertisseur d’une distinction qui ne se fait plus. Elle n’a plus alors qu’une valeur 
musicale; elle dessine une broderie de notes chantantes qui ne différe plus essen- 
tiellement des rappels de sons qu’on trouve dans l’intérieur du vers. 

On voudrait également trouver dans cet exposé si plein quelques chapitres 
sur trois ou quatre questions qui mériteraient d’étre traitées a part. 

Le vers du 16° siécle devrait étre distingué du vers classique. Les théori- 
ciens, en général, ne l’ont pas fait; mais ils ont eu tort. Les monographies con- 
sacrées aux poétes de la Pléiade fourniraient des indications utiles, au moins 
pour poser la question. Le vers du 16° siécle-prépare le vers détaché de Mal- 
herbe et de Maynard, et le systéme carré des distiques et quatrains classiques. 
Pourtant, a cdté de cette tendance, il y en a une autre, trés apparente chez Ron- 
sard et d’Aubigné: c’est la tendance a l’ample période ot le vers perd son exis- 
tence individuelle, s’agglutine 4 ses voisins, se décompose avec eux pour former 
une série de membres inégaux dont certains enjambent par-dessus la rime. 
Victor Hugo dégagera de l’alexandrin cette possibilité rytmique qui y était con- 
tenue, et contre laquelle on sent parfois lutter le vers classique. 

“Ceci me conduit a regretter l’absence d’un chapitre distinct sur la discordance 
et l'accord du rytme et du sens. Si les théoriciens ne s’y sont guére arrétés, 
il vaudrait la peine de signaler la lacune, et d’appeler l’attention des travailleurs 
de ce coté. A travers toute notre poésie, on sent, depuis quatre siécles bientét, 
lutter deux tendances: I’une, héritée du moyen age, imposa l’accord du sens et 
du rytme par la soumission du sens au rytme (systéme classique) ; on place les 
arréts du sens de facon qu’ils coincident avec les pauses du rytme. L’autre 
recherche le désaccord du sens et du rytme (vers dramatique de l’Etourdi, des 
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Plaideurs; vers d’André Chénier; vers romantique disloqué, enjambant; alex- 
andrins libérés de Verlaine). Il y aurait 4 examiner quel rapport ont ces deux 
systémes avec l’inspiration du poéte et la nature de l’effet cherché. La discor- 
dance convient aux peintres du mouvement, de I’action, et de la passion: l'accord 
aux interprétes de l’idée pure, de l’émotion religieuse, des lignes immobiles. 
Mais les symbolistes ont pratiqué un systéme d’accord, inverse du systéme 
classique: l'accord, non plus par soumission du sens au rytme, mais au contraire 
par réduction du rytme au sens, dans le vers libre. C’est le mouvement de la 
pensée qui détermine les arréts et les coupes de la période rytmique. Ainsi, tout 
ce qui s’exprimait par la régularité classique ou par la dislocation romantique, 
peut s’exprimer dans le systéme nouveau qui dessine la forme du vers d’aprés 
le sentiment et ne recoit plus un dessin fait d’avance: tout 4 moins que rien 
ne sorte, ce qui est arrivé quelquefois. 

Il eat été bon aussi de donner un chapitre aux essais faits pour appliquer a 
létude du vers francais les méthodes et les appareils de la phonétique expéri- 
mentale. Le principal est la remarquable thése de M. Lote. Qu’est-ce que ces 
méthodes ont donné? qu’est-ce qu’elles peuvent donner? Je crois qu’il sera indis- 
pensable d’y faire appel, et qu’on peut en attendre beaucoup pour expliquer le 
mécanisme de nos vers. Mais il ne faudra pas oublier que ce qu’il faut ex- 
pliquer, ce n’est pas la courbe ou le dessin rytmiques enregistrés par l’appareil: 
c’est l’effet pergu par l’oreille. Ce dernier seul constitue la réalité esthétique du 
vers. L’étude du mécanisme ne doit pas l’écarter, mais l’éclaircir. 

Enfin, il y a une discussion, 4 mons sens capitale, dont j’aurais su gré a M. 
Thieme de rassembler les éléments dans son livre. Les théoriciens se sont tou- 
jours efforcés de réduire nos vers a des schémas, et ont toujours raisonné comme 
si la beauté des vers tenait exclusivement a la structure des schémas, comme 
si elle en sortait automatiquement. Ils ont admis, explicitement ou implicite- 
ment, que tous les éléments d’un rytme donné étaient pratiquement égaux 4 
l’élément-type du schéma abstrait, et que la prononciation devait s’efforcer de 
les réduire a cette égalité. Ainsi la prononciation du vers tendrait spontanément 
ou devrait tendre a donner une durée égale aux unités rytmiques de méme 
composition, yne durée égale aux éléments de chaque unité qui seraient théo- 
riquement égaux; elle maintiendrait une proportion égale entre les unités et les 
éléments inégaux, de facon a dégager toujours le plus nettement possible les 
formules théoriques. Je crois que c'est 14 une grande erreur. Un vers est a 
son schéma ce qu’un homme est au type humain. Le vers qui, trop sensible- 
ment, coincidé avec le rytme abstrait du schéma, est sans grace. La beauté 
rytmique est une ligne onduleuse et souple qui enveloppe, qui serre la ligne 
géométrique du schéma sans jamais s’y confondre. La formule du rytme ab- 
strait indique une limite, autour de laquelle la réalité s’organise sans s’y fixer 
jamais. Le point de vue dynamique, la considération de la tendance, de la vie, 
s'introduisent ainsi dans l'étude du vers. La dyssymétrie, qui est la loi des 
corps vivants, est aussi la loi du vers, qui, pour étre beau, doit étre un effort 
vivant. 

Il y a pourtant une beauté géométrique, une beauté de la ligne droite: beauté 
tout intellectuelle; et par conséquent, la régularité presque absolue du vers, 
Videntité presque parfaite du rytme réel et du rytme abstrait ne conviendront 
qu’a la poésie la plus intellectuelle, la plus dégagée des sens et des passions. La 
vie est élan, désir, souffrance: 4 tous ces état's conviendront les rytmes frémis- 
sants ot la régularité de la formule abstraite se voile et s’altére. 
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Les variations qui éloignent les vers de leurs schémas ne doivent donc pas 
étre considérées comme des inégalités nécessaires, tenant 4 la résistance de la 
matiére offerte par la langue, et qu’il faut dissimuler, effacer de son mieux. 
Elles font passer le vers du domaine de l’abstraction dans le domaine de la vie; 
la beauté n’existe qu’en elles. Le schéma ne contient que des beautés en puissance. 

Mais le schéma est nécessaire comme principe d’organisation. Pas plus 
que !l’e muet, on ne le supprime en le niant. II subsiste sous le capricieux 
dessin des vers libres les plus libres. La base numérique, conclue par une 
pause ou une élévation de voix, la base logique, conclue par un arrét du 
sens, le rapport de ces deux bases, voila tout ce qu’il faut pour donner au 
vers francais son armature. Notre “syllabisme,” c’est une sorte de “ quadril- 
lage” oi I’on peut inscrire tout ce qu’on veut. La rigueur des régles classiques 
n’a fixé que les éléments du rytme les plus grossiers; les accent's, leur nombre et 
leur place a l’intérieur de l’hémistiche, tout ce qui fait la couleur, la beauté du 
rytme réalisé, aussi bien que le choix des sonorités, sont demeurés abandonnés 
a linstinct, au génie, a la liberté du poéte. C’est parce que notre systéme 
détermine si peu le rytme, le laisse en réalité tout entier 4 trouver, que I’on fait 
si facilement de médiocres vers en frangais, et si difficilement de bons vers. La 
musique de notre vers est tout entiére dans le poéte; le vers, par son mécanisme, 
ne lui en préte pas, ou bien moins que ne font les vers étrangers qui sont fondés 
sur l’accent. 

On trouverait dans ces remarques l’explication de nos révolutions poétiques. 
Nous en avons de deux sortes: il y en a qui se font lorsque le vers devient 
amorphe, que les schémas se sont affaiblis, évanouis dans le vague, ou qu’une 
négligence habituelle d’éxecution a multiplié des licences qui les relachent. Alors 
se fait une réaction qui resserre la technique, et la précise. A d’autres moments 
les régles se sont multipliées 4 I’excés. Le type du vers se précise par trop, se 
fixe, se fige. La musique individuelle ne peut plus s’exprimer a travers la canti- 
léne mécanique du vers. Alors se fait une réaction qui brise schémas et régles, 
et qui refond le vers en rendant possible la variation individuelle, condition de 
la beauté. 

Il y aurait bien d’autres choses qu’on pourrait dire sur le livre de M. Thieme. 
C’est un de ses mérites, disant tant de choses, de nous forcer a trouver ce qu’il 
ne dit pas; et nous lui avons obligation méme ‘pour ce que nous lui ajoutons. 

Cet Essai sur le vers frangais, par l’étendue et la précision de l’information 
qu’il nous apporte, par la clarté et l’intelligence avec lesquelles l’érudition est 
employée 4 nous conduire aux idées, est une des meilleures contributions qui 
aient jamais eté données sur le grand sujet. Instrument de travail de premier 
ordre, guide siir et suggestif, il unit 4 la conscience des recherches, a la richesse 
du savoir, la pénétration philosophique, la finesse esthétique, et méme le bon 
sens, qui n’accompagne pas toujours ces rares qualités. Aucune étude sérieuse 
sur le vers francais ne pourra désormais étre entreprise ou menée a bonne fin 
sans ce livre essentiel qui honore la science Américaine. 

Gustave LANnson 

CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 
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José Maria Rodrigues, Camées e a Infanta D. Maria. Coimbra, Imprensa da 

Universidad. 1910. 

It might be hardly safe to assert that Camdes would have been long remem- 
bered if he had not been a poet. Perhaps there is nothing in the external cir- 
cumstances of his life which would have distinguished him greatly from many 
another brave and active Portuguese of his time, who fought for their country 
by land and sea, and traveled and held office and quarreled and had various love 
affairs, were always in difficulties, and finally died in poverty and neglect. 
Brave soldier as he was, his achievements would have gained only a passing 
mention in history. Still, admitting this, it cannot be denied that his varied 
experiences gave an extraordinary vividness and brilliancy to all he wrote. The 
beauty of his descriptions delights the unscientific reader, and their accuracy 
wins the admiring praise of Humboldt. The pictures of storms and fair 
weather, of day and night, of all the phases of the sea, so changing from day 
to day, so immutable from generation to generation, the panorama of the East 
and its wonders, all show intimate acquaintance with the things described. But 
if the Lusiadas reflects his personal experience, his lyric poetry reveals it even 
more. One of the best known facts of his private life is his romantic and unfor- 
tunate attachment to a lady of high rank in the Portuguese court, and the influ- 
ence of this attachment can be traced in many of his shorter poems. 

The identity of the lady in question has been the subject of more or less 
discussion, although the generally accepted opinion has been that she was Dona 
Catarina de Ataide. This opinion prevailed without serious opposition till Dr. José 
Maria Rodrigues, professor of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Lisbon, 
in his Camées e a Infanta D. Maria, dedicated to the memory of the assassi- 
nated Prince Royal, whose preceptor he had been, presented and brilliantly sus- 
tained an entirely new theory, according to which the object of Camées’ devo- 
tion was the Infanta Dona Maria, youngest daughter of Manuel I of Portugal. 
The case of a squire of low degree—comparatively—who placed his affections 
upon a king’s daughter is not without a parallel in Portuguese history. Was 
there not Joao de Menezes da Silva, who fell madly in love with the Infanta 
Dona Leonor, daughter of King Duarte? He was one of the Infanta’s retinue 
when, in 1452, she journeyed to Rome for her marriage to the emperor Fred- 
erick III. He realized from the first the impossibility of any happy termination 
of his infatuation, and confined himself to adopting as his device the symbolic 
figure of an altar with the motto Jgnoto Deo, but it was only after Leonor had 
become the bride of the emperor that he ceased to cherish the thought of her, 
and entered the monastery of Our Lady of Guadalupe in Castile, where he spent 
his time in penances for his extravagant worship of the unknown Deity. Then 
there is the legend—discredited but not forgotten—of the poetic adoration of 
Bernardim Ribeiro for Beatriz, the elder step-sister of Maria, who later mar- 
ried the Duke of Savoy. And still another sister of Maria, Isabel, the beloved 
wife of Charles V, made so deep an impression on the mind of the Duke of 
Gandia that after her death he became a humble Jesuit, and was later known 
as Saint Francis of Borgia. It may be objected that historical parallels prove 
nothing: because a thing has happened once it does not follow that it must 
necessarily happen again. More convincing is the fact that the new theory 
best explains hitherto obscure passages in the life of Camdes. One writer, dis- 
cussing the cause of his unhappiness, says that it is impossible at this day to 
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explain this point in the life of Camées, but that the necessity of leaving his 
country, the isolation in which he lived, and the ardent desire of risking himself 
in great enterprises make it presumable that he was harassed by deep troubles. 
Now, what so well accounts for the persistent hardships—persecutions even—to 
which he was subjected, as this theory that he had incurred the displeasure of a 
member of the royal family by his impossible and perhaps even compromising 
pretensions? Another biographer says: “This love for a lady superior to his 
rank, was the origin of the long series of calamities which tormented the life 
of the poet.” Here again the new theory shows its excellence, for the higher 
the rank of the irresponsive object of his devotion, the easier it would be for 
her, or her friends, to remove the obnoxious suitor to a distance which would 
at least silence the expression of his love if it could not quench it altogether. 
The inequality between Catarina de Ataide and the young and gifted poet, who 
was himself a fidalgo, was scarcely sufficient to justify such harsh measures as 
would be only natural if he ventured to raise his thoughts to a princess who 
was the daughter of one of the richest and most powerful kings of Europe, and 
who very nearly became the queen of Spain, then at the zenith of her glory. 

Like other innovations the new idea approves itself to the judgment of 
those who lacked the originality to evolve it, or the thorough knowledge to dem- 
onstrate it. Surely no one could have been better fitted for an undertaking of 
this kind than Dr. Rodrigues. The Count of Sabugosa characterizes him as a 
profound student of Camées, thoroughly versed in the Portuguese language 
and the technique of the poet, and possessing the secrets of his art and the 
origins of his learning. Another writer speaks of the book as a “ revolutionary 
work,” which marks the author as a notable investigator and a distinguished 
critic, and adds that it is a very important correction in the history of Portu- 
guese literature, and one which must prevail, because, logically and document- 
arily, there is nothing to oppose it. Another critic writes of the rare subtilty of 
his mind and his extraordinary specialized learning. It is impossible to do 
justice to a work of this nature in a review of a few pages, and the only object 
of this article is to call the attention of students of Camdes to a work which 
they cannot afford to neglect. 

The book begins by quoting the graceful voltas of Camdes on the mote: 


Perdigao perdeo a penna. (The playful turns on penna, pena, depennado, 
penado, so characteristic of the age, may be noted.) 


Perdigao perdeo a penna, 
Nao ha mal que lhe nao venha. 


Perdigao, que o pensamento 
Subio a um alto logar, 

Perde a penna do voar, 

Ganha a pena do tormento. 
Nao tem no ar, nem no vento, 
Asas com que se sostenha. 
Nao ha mal que lhe nao venha! 


Quis voar a uma alta torre, 
Mas achou-se desasado; 
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E vendo-se depennado, 

De puro penado morre. 

Se a queixumes se soccorre, 
Langa no fogo mais lenha. 
Nao ha mal que the nao venha! 


“The poor featherless partridge, which could not even complain sem lancgar 
mais lenha no fogo, without aggravating his situation, was Camées himself. 
The high place to which he raised his thought, the high place to which he wished 
to fly, was one of the noblest and most sympathetic feminine figures which have 
lived under this beautiful sun of Portugal: it was the youngest daughter of the 
king D. Manuel, the Infanta D. Maria.” 


This passion for the beautiful, learned and prudent princess, Dr. Rodri- 
gues continues, after citing various sonnets in which Camées expresses alter- 
nately a transient and ill-founded hope of favor and a despairing sense of the 
folly of such a hope, constitutes the culminating point of his tormented life. 
“ Moreover, it is this which gives us, so to speak, the key of the marvellous lyric 
work of one of the greatest poets of all times.” 

The Infanta D. Maria was the youngest daughter of Manuel and his third 
wife, Leonor, sister of Charles V. Maria was born at Lisbon on the 8th of 
June, 1521. She was highly educated, being instructed in the humanities, Latin, 
Greek, philosophy and music, and held a court where Camées was probably pre- 
sented by his friend and protector, D. Francisco de Noronha. He speaks of 
this presentation in Sonnet 134, addressed to his friend Joao Lopes Leitao, 
which Dr. Rodrigues considers to be the first in which he writes of the Infanta. 


Senhor Joao Lopes, o meu baixo estado 
Ontem vi posto em grau tao excellente 
Que, sendo vos inveja a toda a gente 
S6 por mi vos quisereis ver trocado. 


O gesto vi, suave e delicado, 
Que ja vos fez contente e descontente, 
Lancar ao vento a voz tao docemente, 
Que fez o ar sereno e sossegado. 


Vi-lhe em poucas palavras dizer quanto 
Ninguem diria e muitas . .. Mas eu chego 
A espirar, s6 de ouvir a doce fala! 


Oh! Mal haja a Fortuna e o Moco cego! 
Elle, que os coragdes obriga a tanto! 
Ella, porque os estados desiguala! 


A few days later, dominated by these ideas, he attended the church of the 
monastery of Santa Clara, where he was sure of seeing the Infanta, an occasion 
which inspired Sonnets 303 and 77. The influence of Petrarch is discernible 
here, but Dr. Rodrigues believes that it was an actual experience, not a mere 
poetic conventionality, which prompted them. Although written later, the three 
cancgées, Manda-me Amor que cante, also refer to this o¢casion. In these and 
other compositions of the same period CamGes alternated between a despairing 
realization of his situation, considering the inequality of position, and a hope of 
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some sort of encouragement, unreasonable enough, certainly, inspired perhaps 
by the favor with which it is not unnatural to suppose that the Infanta may have 
received his verses. It may even be imagined that some of them may have 
moved her to tears, and that Sonnet 8 was occasioned by such a manifestation 
of feeling. But any sign which CamGdes might give, however indirectly, of 
considering that there was anything in her manner towards him which justified 
his bold aspirations, would unquestionably be checked by the Infanta in an 
unmistakable way. Still, believing that Camées was sufficiently discouraged to 
abandon his wild pretensions, and not wishing, certainly, that her severity 
towards him should be observed, the Infanta might sometimes look at him com 
vista mais suave, as he writes in Sonnet 156. It was enough to make him wild 
with joy. 

Em nao ver-me ella sé esta firme, 

Mas eu firme estarei no que emprendi! 


exclaims the resolute poet. 

At this the Infanta, probably through D. Francisco de Noronha, informed 
Camées that she would not see him again. The warning appeared unjust and 
tyrannical to Camées, and again he tried to see her, and protested against the 
order in various sonnets—unavailingly, as may be imagined. Then came the 
threat of exile, to which Camées responded proudly. 


Nem o tremendo estrepito da guerra 
Com armas, com incendios espantosos, 
Que despacham pelouros perigosos, 
Bastantes a abalar uma alta serra, 


Podem pér medo a quem nenhum encerra, 
Despois que viu os olhos tao formosos, 
Por quem o horror, nos casos pavorosos, 
De mi todo se aparta e se desterra. 


A vida posso ao fogo e ferro dar 
E perdé’ la em qualquer duro perigo 
E nelle, como phenix, renovar. _ 


Nao pdéde mal haver para comigo, 
De que eu ja me nao possa bem livrar, 
Sendo do que me ordena Amor imigo. 
(Sonnet 210.) 


(Not the tremendous crash of war, with arms, with frightful fires, which 
hurl perilous balls, sufficient to shake a lofty mountain range, can cause fear to 
him who harbors none, since that he saw the eyes so beautiful, by which fright, 
in every dangerous stress, from me is wholly banished and removed. Life I 
can offer to the fire and sword and lose it in any sterm peril and in it, like the 
phenix, be renewed. There cannot be any ill for me, from which I cannot now 
well free myself, except from that which hostile Love doth plan for me.) 

There was no help for it. Camées received the order to leave Lisbon for 
the Ribatejo, and thither he went. Dr. Rodrigues ingeniously fixes the spring 
as the season of the year, from the verses glossing the Mote, 
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Campos bemaventurados, 
Tornai-vos agora tristes, 
Que os dias em que me vistes, 
Alegres, ja sao passados. 


Glosa. 


Campos cheios de prazer, 

Vos que estais reverdecendo, 
Ja me alegrei com vos ver 
Agora venho a temer 

Que entristegais em me vendo. 


The year must have been 1547, Dr. Rodrigues concludes from the verses: 


De atormentado e perdido, 
Ja vos nao peco senio 
Que tenhais no coracao 

O que tendes no vestido. 


Volta. 


Se de dé vestida andais 
Por quem ja vida nao tem, 
Porque nao haveis de quem 
Vés tantas vezes matais? 


“ Atormentado e perdido, that is, seeing exile already before him, the poet 
asks the Infanta to have for him the sorrow which she shows in the dress. Now 
shortly before the beginning of the spring of 1547 the daughter of D. Manuel 
put on deep mourning for her step-father, Francis I, who died on the 31st of 
March of that year. (It may be recalled that the Infanta’s mother, Leonor, 
left widow by the death of Manuel in 1521, had married the king of France in 
1531.) If the conjecture which I presented above concerning the year in which 
the poet began to pér o pensamento on the Infanta (1546) is well-founded, the 
period which we have just traversed would have lasted some twelve months. 

“T must add that, if the minimum could not be less than a year,—from 
spring to spring,—the pretension of the poet could hardly have been prolonged 
for a greater time, without its being necessary to check him.” 


During his exile in the Ribatejo, Camées expressed his longing regret for 
the Infanta in various poems, complained of the cruelty which she had shown, 
and voiced despair, sadness, profound dejection, but, at the same time, the pur- 
pose of not abandoning for any thing his cuidado tao ditoso. More and more 
discouraged and more and more anxious to see his exile terminated, Camées 
wrote the beautiful Elegia do desterro, in which 


“he refers only very vaguely to his love, which, besides this, he considers or 
wishes to have considered as a thing already past. What he tries to make very 
evident is the disproportion between his fault—slight or none at all—and the 
hard penalty which he is suffering. What preoccupies him is the ardent desire 
of returning to Lisbon, it is the fear that death may come before that joyful 
day arrives. 

“Having made known his petition by this elegy, it is natural that friends of 
the desolate poet should intercede for him and obtain the necessary authorization 
for his return to the capital. 
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“Because of her character and also because of special circumstances, to 
which I shall shortly refer, the grave, intelligent and kind Infanta would be the 
first to desire that an incident in which she was involved, although involuntarily, 
should end as speedily as possible, without leaving any traces.” 


Camées was permitted to return from exile, probably on condition of serv- 
ing a term as soldier in Ceuta, that Portuguese possession in Northern Africa, 
which was giving serious concern to the government because of the lack of men 
for the forts. From various poems it appears that Camées attributed his ban- 
ishment to Ceuta to the direct interference of the Infanta. 


“It was she who, inda mais deshumana que Callirhoe, ergueu a mao para o 
matar; she is a fera humana que se injuria da sua attribulada vida e se enno- 
brece com a sua morte. 

“What was the motive of the energetic, of the inexorable attitude, assumed 
by the Infanta, when she saw that the penitent poet, after his return from the 
Ribatejo, continued to show his love for her? 

“In my opinion, the motive,—at least the principal one,—was the following: 
the illustrious lady, who had then in prospect a marriage with the heir of the 
crown of Spain, a widower since 1545, knew very well that her royal and tor- 
tuous half-brother (Joao III, king of Portugal, who had succeeded to the throne 
on the death of Manuel in 1521) in order to create obstacles to the marriage, 


was very capable of circulating the report that she listened to the ravings of a 
poet. 


The motive of Joao’s opposition to the marriage was probably his reluctance 
to pay the dowry which was the Infanta’s due. 

During his stay in Ceuta, Camdes passsed through different phases of irri- 
tation against the Infanta’s severity, a revival of his love for her and obstinacy 
in continuing to cherish it, all of which emotions are expressed in odes, sonnets 
and elegies of this period. Finally, in the first Epistola he complains of the 
injustice of Fortune, in magnificent stanzas, and comes to the conclusion that 
her empire cannot be evaded except by lack of ambition or by insanity, like that 
of Trasilaus, who believed himself rich and happy. 


“Given certain conditions, he would not ask 
Do insano Trasiléo o doudo estado. 


And those conditions are the following: To see his exile brought to an end; 
to live modestly, devoted to the muses; to cultivate the friendship of the person 
to whom the poem is dedicated; to delight himself with the works of some par- 
ticular poets, and finally, if not principally, to have near him the maiden of the 
green eyes.” This menina dos olhos verdes was one to whom he had paid more 
or less insincere court before he met the Infanta, and who appealed more 
strongly to his imagination now when he had half convinced himself of the 
unreasonableness of his altos pensamentos. 

This judicious resolve of reconciling himself to the inevitable was strength- 
ened, Dr. Rodrigues believes, by “the news which his friends would not fail to 
send him at Ceuta, relative to the approaching marriage of the Infanta with 
the heir to the throne of Spain. That crisis, in fact, coincides precisely with 
one of the periods in which Charles V and the queen Leonor were most deter- 
mined that she should marry.” 


Perhaps it was on receiving from Lisbon some more circumstantial and 
more precise letter on the subject that the poet wrote with tears of blood this 
admirable sonnet: 
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O dia em que nasci moura e pereca; 
Nao o queira jamais o tempo dar; 
N4o torne mais ao mundo e, se tornar, 
Eclipse nesse passo o sol padega. 


A luz lhe falte, o ceu se Ihe escureca; 
Mostre o mundo sinais de se acabar; 
Nacam-lhe monstros, sangue chova or; 
A mie ao proprio filho nao conhega. 


As pessoas, pasmadas de ignorantes, 
As lagrimas no rosto, a cor perdida, 
Cuidem que o mundo ja se destruiu. 


Oh gente temerosa, nado te espantes, 
Que este dia deitou ao mundo a vida 
Mais desventurada que se viu. 


In Dr. Rodrigues’ opinion the celebrated redondilhas which begin Sébolos 
rios que vao are to be referred to the exile in Ceuta and date from it. These 
“incomparable redondilhas,” as Storck calls them, are among the most beautiful 
and elevated verses which have ever been written, and Dr. Rodrigues traces 
through them the resolve of Camées to relinquish his claims on the Infanta and 
to cease his songs of love, still keeping her image in his heart’; then in the second 
part, he renounces earthly love to rise to the contemplation of the eternal beauty, 
and implores divine aid against human affections, and ends by exclaiming: 


Ditoso quem se partir 
Para ti, terra excellente, 
Tao justo e tao penitente, 
Que, depois de a ti subir, 
La descanse eternamente! 


This spiritual state of mind does not appear to have been of long duration, 
and the Infanta continued to be the constant obsession of the poet; the menina 
dos olhos verdes, who could not forgive the neglect of her fickle lover, made a 
far less deep impression on him. 

After his return from service in Ceuta Camées remained for a time in Lis- 
bon, unhappy and slighted, and still more embittered by rumors that the mar- 
riage of the Infanta with the prince of the Asturias would not be long delayed. 
It was perhaps because he had spoken of the ill success of the love of Camées 
for the Infanta, that Goncalo Borges, an official of the palace, was severely 
wounded by the poet, in the street of Santo Antio, in broad day, when all Lisbon 
was in the street to witness the procession of the Corpus Dei (June 16th, 1552). 
As is known, the poet was a prisoner till the 7th of March, 1553, and was re- 
leased on being pardoned by the offended party, and on condition of going to 
serve that year in India. And before the end of the month, perhaps on the 26th, 
he left the amada terra, em que lhe ficava o magoado coragao (the beloved land, 
in which his afflicted heart remained). 

When CamGes left Lisbon the marriage of the Infanta seemed to be defi- 
nitely decided upon, and he would naturally think of her, during his voyage or 
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after his arrival in India, as already in Castile, and married to the prince of the 
Asturias. Convinced of this, nothing remained to him but to sweep away his 
dreams, which now served only to sadden him. To forget the past, to desire 
the coming of death, to free him from his profound sorrow, was now his state 
of mind, expressed in the third elegy. Next in chronological order comes 
Cancao 10, written, it appears, after the arrival of letters from Portugal, from 
which he learned that Philip had married, not the Infanta, but the Queen of 
England. “It is easy to imagine how this news melhoraria a cansada vida of the 
poet, how it would give him espiritos novos, to vencer a fortuna e o trabalho. 
We can suppose how he would desire, if it were possible to him, to embark in 
one of the ships which in a few months would return to the kingdom, in order 
to be able tornar a ver, servir e querer the well-beloved, who had just suffered 
so severe a blow.” 


. .. A vida cansada se melhora, 
Toma espiritos novos, com que venca 
A fortuna e trabalho, 
S6 por tornar a ver-vos, 
S6 por ir a servir-vos e querer-vos. 


Instead of returning to the kingdom, however, Camées was obliged to take 
part in the wearisome and perilous cruise to the Gulf of Aden. When he re- 
turned to Goa from this expedition, anxious to end his three years of military 
service in order to sail for Portugal, Francisco Barreto governed India. Either 
acting upon hints sent from Lisbon or on his own initiative, Barreto, by his 
advice or the use of his authority, prevented Camées from carrying out his 
plans. ‘“ What would he do in the kingdom? Evidently he would commit fol- 
lies and compromise one who, on all accounts, should be respected and left in 
peace. Was it not better for him to go to the Moluccas or to other eastern 
lands to obtain some means of living?” 

Provided or not with an office, against his will or half convinced, the poet 
went to the extreme East, not without seeing in all this the hand of the Infanta, 
not without attributing to her a part in his té@o longo e misero desterro, as 
appears from some passages of the sixth Cangao. In this Cangado and in the 
sonnet Quando cuido the poet insists on his fear of forgetting the Infanta. The 
cause of this fear of forgetfulness, which neither absence nor severity had been 
sufficient to bring about, was, Dr. Rodrigues conjectures, the charms of an 
Oriental beauty, whom he describes in Sonnet 35, and who perished in the ship- 
wreck off the coast of Cochin China, in which Camées lost the modest fortune 
which he had accumulated in the far East, and nearly lost the manuscript of 
the Lusiadas. 

On his return to Goa Camées again found his projected return thwarted 
by the vice-roy, D. Constantino de Bragancga, who, well aware of his former pre- 
tensions in regard to the Infanta, refused him permission to accompany him 
when he departed for Lisbon, and left him in India in a neglected condition. 
His successor, D. Francisco Coutinho, was an acquaintance and perhaps a friend 
of Camées, and it is probable that he gave him some clerical or literary employ- 
ment which assured him a fair living. 

Coutinho’s sudden death in 1564 frustrated any plans of Camées’ returning 
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to Portugal with him, and it was not till 1567 that he finally left India, and after 
a long delay in Mocambique, arrived at last at Lisbon in April, 1570. 

The Infanta, as he must have soon learned (if indeed he did not already 
know it), had rejected all proposals of marriage after the alliance with Philip 
had failed, and had devoted herself to a life of retirement and religious prac- 
tices. Any renewal of his former claims would be impossible under these cir- 
cumstances. The people of Lisbon, deeply attached to the kind and generous 
Infanta, would have been quick to show resentment to any one who caused her 
the least annoyance. 

Camées now occupied himself with the publication of the Lusiadas, and 
this lead him to seek the favor of Dona Francisca de Aragao, to whom he had 
already appealed twenty years earlier when he first formulated the idea of the 
great epic. But the lady was not disposed to encourage him and soon after- 
wards married the Spanish ambassador, D. Juan de Borja. This closes the list 
of Camées’ various love affairs, and brings us back to the Infanta. 


“In 1572 the Lusiadas appeared. Did she read the work? Everything au- 
thorizes an affirmative response. The subject of the poem and above all the 


fame of its very high literary value would serve to banish, certainly, any scruples 
which the illustrious lady might have. 


“Still more. If there is foundation for a conjecture which Sonnets 260 and 
285 (one is only a variant of the other) suggest to me, the daughter of D. 
Manuel was deeply moved at reading our national epopee and the fine handker- 
chief in which were yet seen the traces of a tear was shown to the poet, and he 
was given to understand that this was done by order of the Infanta, which, as 
was natural, did not fail to excite doubts in his mind. Here is the sonnet: 
Pues siempre sin cesar, mis ojos tristes, 
En lagrimas tratais la noche, el dia, 
Mirad si es lagrima esta que os envia 
Aquel sol por quien vos tantas vertistes. 
Si vos me asegurais, pues ya la vistes, 
Que es lagrima, sera ventura mia; 
Por empleadas bien desde hoy tendria 
Las muchas que por ella sola distes. 
Mas cualquier cosa mucho deseada, 
Aunque viendo se esté, nunca es creida, 
E menos esta nunca imaginada. 
Pero della aseguro, si es fingida, 
~ Que basta ser por lagrima enviada, 
Para que sea por lagrima tenida. 


“Tt is natural that the meticulous conscience of the Infanta should be more 
than once startled by the idea that her defense against the impassioned poet had 
perhaps gone beyond just limits. And, this being so, it may be believed that 
some of her most intimate friends might have knowledge of these scruples. 
And why might it not be that one of the friends might not of her own motion 
undertake to remove the resentment which might be s ~ som to be still in the 
heart of the poet, with the object of tranquillizing afterwards the illustrious 


lady, who was so much preoccupied with the spiritual perfection of her soul? 
The affair, however, was extremely delicate and it would be hard to conjecture 
any other means of obtaining, so to speak, the pardon of the poet, without any 
compromising of the Infanta, except that which has just been indicated. 

know well that these are many suppositions together, but it is not my 
intention to attribute to them more value than they have.” 
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Not long afterwards, on the roth of October, 1577, the Infanta died. 


“What impression did the poet feel, at the death of her whom he had loved 
so much, and for whose sake he had suffered so many hardships? The two 
hundred and seventy-seventh sonnet tells us: 


Chorai, nymphas, os fados poderosos 
Daquella soberana formosura. 

Onde foram parar? na sepultura? 
Aquelles reais olhos graciosos? 

Oh bens do mundo, falsos e enganosos! 
Que magoas para ouvir! Que tal figura 
Jaza sem resplandor na terra dura, 
Com tal rosto e cabellos tao formosos! 

Das outras que sera, pois poder teve 
A morte sobre cousa tanto bella, 

Que ella eclipsava a luz do claro dia? ! 

Mas o mundo nfo era digno della, 

Por isso mais na terra nado esteve; 
Ao ceu subiu, que ja se lhe devia. 


“Before a sepulchre which had just been closed, and with his heart dulled 
by suffering and disillusions—one of them very recent—Camées avoids any 
allusion to his past love for 


. aquella soberana formosura, 
which now lay 
. sem resplandor na terra dura, 


and bows, with respectful emotion, before the memory of the virtuous lady of 
whom the mundo nao era digno and to whom o ceu ja se devia.” 


In Sonnet 92, written later, and in an hour of profound discouragement, 
the poet, in spite of having seen only desfavor e desamor, considers the death 
of the Infanta as the greatest of all the griefs which he had suffered. Now 
nothing holds him to life; now he fears no evil. 


Que poderei do mundo ja querer, . 
Pois no mesmo em que pus tamanho amor 
Nao vi sendo desgosto e desfavor 
E morte emfim,—que mais nao pode ser—? 
Pois se nao farta a vida de viver, 
Pois ja sei que nao mata grande dor, 
Se houver cousa que magua dé maior, 
Eu a verei, que tudo posso ver! 
A morte, a meu pesar, me assegurou 
De quanto mal me venha; ja perdi 
O que a perder sé ella me ensinou. 
Na vida desamor sémente vi, 
Na morte a grande dor que me ficou. 
Parece que para isto sé nasci! 1 





1I have adopted the corrections in the text of this Sonnet which Dr, Rod- 
rigues proposes in the notes, and venture to offer a metrical translation of it. 
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What can I in the world now wish for more, 
Since that by her on whom my love I placed 
I saw myself still slighted and disgraced 
Until death came,—can worse lie at the door—? 
Since that life’s troubled course not yet is o’er, 
Since vital force great sorrow does not waste, 
If any greater ill can yet be faced, 
That, well I know, Fate holds for me in store! 
Her death, against my will, made me secure 
From every evil, every ill I scorn; 
For his own terrors Death has wrought a cure. 
In life my slighted love I had to mourn, 
In death the sorrow which must long endure. 
I, as it seems, for this alone was born! 


Almost three years after the death of the Infanta, Camédes died (June roth, 
1580). 
KATHARINE WarD PARMELEE 
Wasurncrton, D. C. 


Word-Formation in Provencal. By Epwarp L. Apams, Ph.D. University of 
Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series, vol. Il. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1913. 8vo, pp. xvii, 607. $4.00 net. 

This treatise is divided into five parts: suffix-formation (pp. 3-403), prefix- 
formation (pp. 407-495), parasyntheta (pp. 499-532), other methods of forma- 
tion (pp. 535-573), hybrids (pp. 577-582). The Indexes run from p. 585 to 607. 
The subdivisions of each part treat separately the parts of speech concerned: 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs. To each part is prefixed a brief introduction 
(longer for the suffix-formation), discussing certain general questions, such as: 
the parts of speech to which suffixes or prefixes are added, confusion of suffixes, 
“ false” analogy, suffix-change, etc. A short account also of the origin precedes 
the list of words under each suffix or prefix. Finally, in the three indexes are 
given (1) the Provencal suffixes and prefixes, (2) the Latin suffixes and pre- 
fixes, and (3) the list of words treated in the foot-notes——which are, for the 
most part, doubtful words and those of learned formation. 

As things go in the world of scholarship, Professor Adams may be deemed 
fortunate to have had this subject suggested to him. Fortune smiled on him, 
too, when he was allowed to finish it, not under the pressure of a doctoral exami- 
nation, but somewhat at his leisure. It was a work of capital importance for 
the language of the troubadours; the history of word-formation, once authori- 
tatively treated, would not need to be re-written,—not at least for a long time 
to come; moreover, the author could rely on the expert advice of a master in 
the subject and of very capable friends; finally, he had before him the work of 
two eminent Romance scholars, Darmesteter and Nyrop (not to mention Meyer- 
Liibke), who had admirably illustrated for French how such a subject should be 
treated. Naturally, this latter consideration might turn to an embarrassment, 
for his treatment must measure up to the standard set by these men or go 
beyond it. Comparison was inevitable. 

Judging from the title and the tone of the book, Professor Adams has taken 
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the required work as seriously as he was expected to do. But there is nowhere 
any indication that he closely studied the methods of his predecessors. He may 
have done so. All he says on the matter is that his method differs from that 
used by Darmesteter and Nyrop and he hopes that his is equally clear. Under 
the circumstances, I cannot help wishing that he had called it “ A Contribution 
to the Study of Word-Formation in Old Provencal”; the book could then have 
been welcomed with almost unqualified praise. The industry this 600-page 
work represents is, indeed, most commendable. 

Let us inquire, first, how Nyrop treats this subject of word-formation in 
vol. III of his Grammaire historique de la langue francaise. From a study 
of his book, it is evident that the author observes four cardinal principles of 
method (Darmesteter had used three of them before him): (1) all words are 
treated, both popular and learned; (2) under the various prefixes and suffixes, 
he discusses in (mostly) short, numbered sections the significant phases of their 
origin and meaning; (3) he supplies only sufficient and apposite examples to 
illustrate these phases; and consequently (4) he is able to insert in the index 
every word cited. What an admirable work of reference his book thus becomes! 

This stage is not reachel in Mr. Adams’ book at all, which is certainly a pity. 
In the first place, he treats only the words of popular origin; the learned words 
are supposed to be found in the foot-notes, but how many of these are missing 
may be judged from the following list of nouns in -ada—the culling of a minute 
corner: agenolhada, agulhada, aisada, ajornada, ajostada, algarada, alhada, am- 
bassada. It is the same with other categories. The learned words may not 
have the same individuality or variety as the words of popular formation, but 
are they not just as much actual words of the speech to be investigated? 

In the second place, Dr. Adams prints the “complete lists” which would 
naturally have to be drawn up to form the basis of one’s study. What a woful 
waste of space is there! And yet, very little comment is provided, and that 
mostly etymological. I venture to believe that it was a tactical blunder on Dr. 
Adams’ part to reproduce these lists. The great proportion of the words in such 
lists teach nothing ; their origin is obvious, and their use is, in the main, like that 
of hundreds of others. The worst of it is, that those which might have been 
made to teach a great deal,—the oases in the desert,—are lost in the sand. 

Professor Nyrop’s book, ranging over a much wider field, discusses many 
topics not touched in Mr. Adams’ study, and is one hundred and fifty pages 
shorter. If the latter scholar had foregone bowing to the fetish of “complete 
lists,” he would, in my opinion, have produced a more suggestive book in half 
the space. Let one compare Nyrop’s treatment of the suffix -age (2 pages) 
with Mr. Adams’ remarks and list of words in -atge (8 pages), and the point 
of the criticism I am forced to make will be apparent. 

But it is easy to find fault; and an author always has the consolation of 
thinking that, after all, the things suggested are merely what one individual 
reviewer would have liked to see realized. Professor Adams merits all honor 
for the painstaking character of his achievement. Three of the conventional 
divisions of the history of a language have now been supplied by American 
scholars for Old Provencal; syntactical and semantic studies will doubtless follow. 


L. Hersert ALEXANDER 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 











NOTES AND NEWS 


The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Oriental and Mediaeval Litera- 
ture and Archaeology, now owned by the Cleveland Public Library, comprises 
30,000 volumes and pamphlets, with additions at the rate of 2,000 or 3,000 pieces 
annually, and is available for loan to those interested, whether residents of 
Cleveland or not. The material is now in order, and a librarian in charge. 

Mediaeval literature is extensively represented. Besides the collections of 
standard publishing societies, most of the individual authors of the period are to 
be found in nearly all editions. The critical material on hand is chiefly on the 
literary side, purely linguistic treatises and philological journals not falling, as 
a rule, within the scope of the collection. But for Old French, Old and Middle 
High German, Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, Middle Dutch, etc., and mediaeval 
romances and legends, the material is very full. 

Much in other portions of the collection will also be of interest. There are 
several thousand ballads. Folk-lore and Oriental literatures are as strongly 
represented as almost anywhere in the country, and here periodicals and lin- 
guistic material form an important part. Matter on proverbs and gypsies is a 
notable feature. For catalogues of manuscripts in Europe and Oriental libraries 
the White Collection ranks among the first three or four of the United States. 
Egyptology, Assyriology, archaeology, and Oriental history, witchcraft, voyages 
and travels and ethnology are all represented in force, particularly Egyptology. 
Lastly, over 140 different languages are represented, besides many dialects, nota- 
ble among which is the collection of Italian dialect dictionaries. 

While no printed lists are in existence, any desired book can be found read- 
ily, and loans will gladly be made. Applications should be made if possible 
through the library of the institution with which the applicant is connected; 
those not in a position to comply with this requirement should state their case. 
The period for which books are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, with the privi- 
lege of renewal for two weeks more; but other arrangements may be made if 
need warrants. All communications should be sent to the Librarian, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


During the last twenty years a large amount of research has been devoted to 
the history of criticism.in all the countries of Europe, but as yet only one Ro- 
mance literature possesses a complete and adequate account of its literary criti- 
cism. The Italians, however, are now doing what Menéndez y Pelayo had done 
for Spain several decades ago. In 1910 Orazio Bacci published the first volume 
of a monumental history, La Critica letteraria dall’ Antichita classica al Rinasci- 
mento, which is to be completed by Ciro Trabalza in La Critica letteraria dai 
primordi dell’ Umanesimo all’ eta nostra (Milan: Vallardi), in two volumes, of 
which the first, dealing with the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
has just appeared. Trabalza’s work is an admirable example of the best modern 
Italian scholarship, exhaustive in research but unified by a consistent theory of 
the meaning of criticism. It is a striking fact that'no adequate history of French 
or German literary criticism has yet been written. 
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OBITUARY 


ROBERT EDOUARD PELLISSIER 


The untimely death of Dr. Robert Edouard Pellissier, Assistant Professor 
of Romanic languages in Leland Stanford Jr. University, who was killed 
while fighting for France in the Battle of the Somme on August 29th last, should 
not pass unnoticed in the Romanic Review. Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war Dr. Pellissier secured a leave of absence from the university and re- 
turned to his native land to serve as a private in the army. He saw much 
active service, was wounded, and returned to the front as a sergeant. At the 
time of his death he was about to be promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and 
was also mentioned for a medal of honor. 

It is impossible for those whose friend he was to convey effectively the sense 
of their personal loss. But what I wish to point out in this brief mention is 
that his sacrifice contributed, no less than to the safety of his imperilled France, 
to the cause which lies close to the hearts of so many of the readers of the 
Romanic Review, namely, that of a more just’ and adequate understanding in 
this country of the spirit of France. For it is well that we should point to Pel- 
lissier’s example—the supreme sacrifice that represented the highest expression 
of his personality—and say that in him indeed there was that “ moral sentiment” 
which Emerson has declared the basis of culture as of character. Shall we not 
take account of such an example, to refute those persons who have in the past 
denied to the French the possession of just such a virtue as this? 

Born May 12, 1882, at La Ferriére, a French village in the valley of the Jura, 
Pellissier had lived in the United States almost continuously since 1896. Grad- 
uating from Harvard in 1904, he returned there to study in the Graduate School 
in 1908-09 and again in 1910-11; he received the degree of A.M. in 1909 and 
that of Ph.D. in 1913. From 1911 he was a member of the Stanford faculty. 
His personal charm and his gifts as a teacher won him the affection and esteem 
of students and colleagues, and in 1914 he was advanced to the rank of assistant 
professor. To do honor to his memory, friends at the university have raised a 
fund to purchase and maintain an ambulance at the French front for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

A generous and ardent nature finely balanced by innate modesty and well 
disciplined judgment, his character reflected itself in his tastes and in his teach- 
ing. He loved the moral beauty of classical art, its restrained and quiet inten- 
sity, its emphasis on just values rather than random impulse. He saw in these 
traits the outward manifestation of a high conception of duty. So lofty was his 
own ideal that his country’s call raised no question, for him, of personal welfare 
as opposed to personal sacrifice: for him the question was the much harder one 
of determining between two kinds of service. True to his standard of right, he 
decided for what seemed to him the greater service, no matter what the sacrifice. 
And shall we not recognize that by his death he was unconsciously serving here 
in America the high interest of his native France, as he had done in the past, 
by adding the force of his patriotic example to that of his teaching? 

E. G. A. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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